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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


Poems and Songs. By Allan Cunningham. With 
an Introduction, Glossary, and Notes, by his 
Sot, Peter Cunningham, Pp. 151. J. Murray. 

Tus tribute of filial affection is grateful to us, and 

must be welcome to the public. It is simple and 

unadorned, “ adorned the most,” as any monument 
to the memory of Allan Cunningham ought to be. 

For he was One of great simplicity of mind, not- 

withstanding the endowment of equal sagacity. 

Few men saw more clearly into surrounding life 

and circumstances than he did under an exterior 

of person and manners which seemed to belong 
more to breadth than acuteness of character. He 
was manly and straightforward, humorous and full 
of story in society, and justly held in the highest 
esteem by all who knew him, and most highly by 
those who knew him best. ‘“ Honest Allan,” as 
he was familiarly called: deeply mourned was he 
by many friends when death took him from their 
kindly fellowship, and laid his stalwart form low 
in the grave. Of his genius this little book is 

eloquent; and it is Seren prefaced by a 

modest memoir, embellished with a speaking pro- 

file, after a drawing by Chantrey in 1822, a view 
of his birthplace near Dumfries, and an engraving of 
his granite tomb in the cemetery at Kensal Green. 

He was born in 1784, and at the age of 25, was 
found by Cromek, then on the hunt for Scottish 
poetry, working as a stonemason at Dumfries, at 18s. 
per week. Some conversation between them sug- 
gested to Allan the idea of catering to the seeker’s 
taste for ancient ballad and legendary lore, by pre- 
tending to discover, whilst, in fact, he actually 
wrote, the Remains of poetic Galloway and Niths- 
dale, The ruse succeeded; and during some months’ 
correspondence Cunningham supplied the material 
to Cromek in London, and the latter proceeded to 
prepare every thing for the projected publication. 
When all was ready, the Collector, alias Poet,* 
came to town, and took up his abode with the book- 
maker in Newman Street. To enable him to do 
this, Cromek writes: ‘* I beg of you to take a week 
from your — and sit down leisurely to the 
papers; for which week [ will send you by Johnsop’s 
next parcel a 27. note, with this old proverb as an 
apology for so doing, ‘ He may well swim that has 
his head hadden up.’”’ 

A wonderfully trite but true apothegm; but few 
folks are addicted to hold up literary heads, and 
Allan had to win his way as best he could by his 
hammer and chisel before he resorted to his brain 
and pen. When both were combined he got for- 
ward tolerably well, was salaried by Chantrey to 
superintend his atelier, and reported and wrote for 
the periodical press, and became an author. To 
the eminent sculptor we have mentioned, he was 
in both capacities of immense value. His con- 
nexion with the newspapers, and unceasing devoted- 
ness in proclaiming the artist’s superior merits, 
brought many a commission to him; and we ques- 
tion if ever, with all his ability, he would have risen 
80 high had it not been for the doings of his Fidus 
Achates, Allan Cunningham. To return to whose 
= into the metropolis, we quote the introduc- 

on: 








* Allan had an elder brother, named Thomas Mouncey, 
eg A London, and author of a beautiful song, 
The Hills of Gallowa,” and of whom we read in a note 
that he died in 1834, and was héld by Hogg and Willie 
bya to have surpassed Allan had he not aban- 

use. 


Enlarged 68.) 





‘ As the volume advances, Cromek is all anxiety 
to have his assistant by his side. In the following 
letter he refers again to the London journey, which 
was now positively agreed upon: 

* To Mr. Allan Cunningham. 
* 28th March, 1810. 

* My dear Allan,—I have received by this day’s 
mail the welcome news of your intended departure 
from Dumfries. My family rejoice most heartily 
with me. The firing of the Park and Tower guns 
announcing a grand victory would not have in- 
terested any of us halfas much. Iam very glad 
you shewed the volume to Mrs. Copland and her 
niece; and from what you say, I am also happy 
that the printing has only just begun, and shall 
stop the press till I see you. I hope to receive 
the volume by to-morrow’s mail; and be assured 
I shall hold your pencil-marks most sacred. One 
of the luckiest things that could have happened 
was the late visit from Mr. Grahame; the work 
will derive infinite advantage from his remarks. 
He augurs it a most warm reception from the pub- 
lic. But when you come, and when we lay our 
heads together, I am certain several things will be 
added, and others materially improved. Now for 
your amphibious journey. I advise you not to stop 
at Edinburgh at all; and as I know you will take 
this counsel, I have not enclosed a letter—except, 
on second thoughts, you mus¢t call for a moment on 
Mrs. Fletcher ; and in case she should not be in 
town, and to guard against the carelessness of ser- 
vants, write your name on a slip of paper, and leave 
it with the message, that you were passing through 
Edinburgh to London. If you see her, say you 
are coming to me on a visit; and make my kindest 
respects to her. Then proceed to Leith, and stay 
all night at an inn; don’t attempt to come in any 
part of the ship but the principal cabin on any 
account. I mention this, because from some mis- 
taken idea of saving a guinea, you may suffer much 
personal inconvenience. Keep as much on the 
deck as possible. R. H. C.’ 

“In consequence of this letter the poet set sail 
from Scotland ; and arriving in London on the day 
Sir Francis Burdett was sent to the Tower (6th 
April, 1810), made his way (wondering as he went) 
to Cromek’s house, No. 64 Newman Street, where 
he was lodged till the Nithsdale and Galloway vo- 
lume was fairly through the printer’shands, Though 
Cromek drew largely on his young friend for notes 
and illustrations, it was not long before the work 
was ready; and my father, quitting Mr. Cromek’s 
house, sought employment as a mason in some of 
the stadios in London. This he soon obtained; 
and he was working with Bubb the sculptor on 
six-and-twenty shillings a week, when in Novem- 
ber 1810 the Nithsdale and Galloway volume was 
published by Cadell and Davies in the Strand. It 
really is a handsome volume; the printing is in 
Bensley’s best manner, the paper excellent, and 
on the title-page is a clever woodcut by Clennell, 
from a design by Stothard. The volume was well 
received ; critics in conversation spoke of the ex- 
quisite lyrics which their accomplished and fortu- 
nate friend had picked up in the hitherto barren 
regions of Nithsdale and Galloway; and the re- 
viewers, following in the same strain, bore testimony 
to the natural truth and elegance of many of the 
smaller pieces. No one suspected a cheat; Cro- 
mek’s reputation (through the ‘ Reliques’ and the 
‘Select Scottish Songs’) seemed sufficient security 
against that; and as for the mason mentioned in 
the introduction, no one could suspect for a moment 





that he could have written any thing at least one- 
half as good.” 

Better judges, however, pierced the veil, though 
it was not till nine years elapsed that “ the saddle 
was laid on the right horse ;” and Prof. Wilson, in 
Blackwood’s Magazine for Dec. 1819, forced the bard 
in propria persona before the world. 

** Nothing (observes his son) can be more dis- 
criminatingly beautiful than the language of the 
review throughout; and my father, I know, always 
spoke of the real service that the review had been 
to him. But it had another effect, perhaps un- 
known to its celebrated writer. It was the means 
of inducing the poet, whose youthful verses it com- 
mends so highly, to resume his pen. Nine years 
had elapsed since the publication of Cromek’s vo- 
lume, and in that period he had written little or 
nothing beyond a single lyric. His reputation 
was now established, and booksellers called and 
solicited him to write. The result is well known; 
some thirty volumes at the least of works, and 
ample materials for perhaps ten more.” 

An anecdote connected with the more obscure 
nine-years period,* and occurring at the earlier 
date of it, will illustrate the character of the 
poet. He had written some verses for publica- 
tion, and communicated with Us respecting them, 
as we happened then to have the means (though 
not the same ag now) of giving them the desired 
publicity. We remember they possessed much 
beauty; but that there were some grammatical 
errors which we took the liberty to point out 
to our friend. He objected, and argued, till at 
last we shewed him that he had used, for in- 
stance, an adverb instead of a personal pronoun 
(or vice versd, we forget which), contrary to every 
rule of grammar, and which we took the pen to 
alter accordingly. ‘ Na, na!” cried the indignant 
Allan, snatching up the ms., “I ken naething 
about adverbs and pronouns; but I ken what 
poetry and ma meaning is; and nae man liven 
shall change ae word that I hae written!” The 
lines appeared; and no critic that ever we heard 
of found out the grammatical hitch, or censured 
the breaking of Priscian’s head, so obvious in the 
production. The sturdy independence of the affair 
was as delightful as it was entertaining; and from 
that day to the end of his life we enjoyed the plea- 
sure of ever meeting Allan Cunningham as warm 
and attached friends should meet; and many a 
pleasant day we spent together. We cannot help 
recording another instance most honourable to 
him. He was invited to become a contributor, 
with a fair remuneration, to a Journal inimical to 
this, in which the fact now appears; and though 
the offer was of consequence to himself and a rising 
family, and he was not engaged in any way with 
us, he wrote, stating the circumstances, and de- 
claring that if we entertained any objection to his 
throwing his talents into rival ranks, he would not 
accept the proposal. We need hardly add that 
our assent was freely given, and that we heartily 
rejoiced in the addition so congenially made to the 
means of an individual whom this trait alone was 
enough to prove worthy of the utmost regard and 
esteem. 

We have fancied that such recollections may not 
be uninteresting to the literary world; and we may 
subjoin as a curious coincidence that, owing to some 
slight resemblance, their author and Allan Cun- 
ningham were frequently mistaken for each other— 

® Many of his anonymous contributions to the press 


during this period may be detected by the signature 
“ Hipawan, —Ed, L, G, 
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Allan, we confess, being by far the best and most 
intellectual-looking fellow of the two, was yet so 
little displeased with the bad compliment that the 
parties on comparing notes onloges many a laugh 
together at the odd contretemps. Melancholy gossip 
now! 

The volume is divided into three parts. Part 1, 
the “ Imitations of the Old Ballad, Jacobite Re- 
liques, &c.;” Part 2, “ Poems and Miscellaneous 
Pieces ;” and Part 3, “ Songs.” With their writer 
we entirely agree, that notwithstanding the merits 
to be found scattered through the rest, he will be 
longest and most popularly remembered through 
some of his Scottish lyrics, especially those which 
have so true a smack of the Burns in them, that 
there can be no hesitation in acknowledging a 
kindred mind, kindled at the shrine of that im- 
mortal lyrist. We need only instance the well- 
known and highly appreciated “ Hame, hame,” 
and the “ Lovely Lass of Inverness,” in the first 
part; as examples of poetic nerve, natural beauty, 
and genuine pathos. 

What hints or models for these pseudo-antiques, 
or fragments whereon to build them, Allan really 
found among local traditions, we cannot tell; but 
we are much inclined to the belief that they were 
not all and all his own pure inventions. Turning 
over the leaves, for instance, we alight upon “ The 
Broken Heart of Annie” (p. 12), the first verse of 
which runs thus : 

** Here’s a dud to hap its head, 
An’ a clout to rowe the feetie o’t; 
Here’s twa arms can nurse it weel, 
Twa een can greet wi’ pity o’t. 
But where’s my mither a’ the while? 
She’ll hear the wee, wee greetie o’t.” 

Now this is founded on one of those whimsical 
songs in which Scotland is prolific, though of an 
order so dubious that most of them are unfit for 
the public eye. They are, nevertheless, of a very 
curious and peculiar caste, as if a variation of the 
neat and piquant calembourg of France (with which 
country there was such intercourse); and whereas 
the latter rejoiced in the slightest touches and 
nicest equivoques ; the former adopted an odd sort 
of playful contradiction and non sequitur to express 
its humorous propensities. Thus we have heard 
sung : 
“ There lived a wife in our gate-end, 

She had an onLy daughter, 

The wisest like that e’er she had, 

A weaver cam and saught her.” 

And in the present case the old idea of Annie’s 
bairn is ludicrously suggested by 
“ Hap and row, hap and row, 
Hap and row, the feetie o’t ; 
I thought I was a maiden 

Till I heard the greetie o’t.” 
A queer mistake, no doubt; but let that pass. 
It is farther remarkable, that during the period of 
the Holy League and Covenant, when the religious 
feelings and soul-felt devotion of Scotland were at 
their highest pitch of enthusiasm; when even suf- 
fering, and death itself, were disregarded for the 
sake of a sacred cause, not only the lightest and 
miost flippant, but the most meretricious and ob- 
scene examples of composition disgraced the poetry 
of the country. So true it is that in all violent 
passions the extremes ate most likely to meet; 
and that from the holy to the profane, as from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, is but a step,! 

“ The wee, wee German Lairdie’’ may be men- 
tiotied as the most deservedly popular of Cunning- 
ham’s Jacobite imitations. A few lines, in an old 
collection, as stated by Hogg, suggested its biting 
satire. ~ 

In the 2d Part, the ‘ Farewell to Dalswinton” is, 
upon the whole, our favourite, though other pieces 
display many charms. Mr. Peter Cunningham 
says: 

“ This poem originated in an offer made in the 
_ year 1831 by Mrs. M‘Alpine Leny of Dalswinton. 
The poet dining at Dalswinton (a lovely place over 
against Burns’s farm at Ellisland) expressed a wish 
to the lady of the house of returning to his native 
vale, and the humble modesty of his wants, ‘ A cot, 





a kale-yard, and a cow.’ Mrs. Leny observed, 
‘Only come once more amongst us, and these, at 
least, I assure you, you shall have.’ On the poet’s 
return to London he had a drawing of a cottage 
made, beneath which he wrote the above lines, and 
addressed them to Mrs. Leny.’’ 

The poem follows : 


“ A Farewell to Dalswinton. 
‘A cot, a bele-zert. and a cow,’ 

Said fair Dalswinton’s lady, 

‘ Are thine ;’ and so the Muse began 
To make her dwelling ready. 

She rear’d her walls, she laid her floors, 
And finish’d roof and rafter ; 

But looking on her handy-work 
She scarce refrain’d from laughter. 

A cot sketch’d from some fairy’s dream, 
In fancy’s strangest tinting, 

Would mock the beauteous banks and streams 
Of thee, my loved Dalswinton! 


When I look, lady, on thy land, 
It fills my soul with gladness, 

Till I think on my youthful days, 
And then I sink in sadness. 

With mind unfurnish’d with an aim 
Among your groves I wander’d, 

And dreaming much, and doing nought, 
My golden hours I squander’d ; 

Or follow’d Folly’s meteor light, 
Oft till the sun came glintin’, 

And seem’d to say, ’Tis for thy sake 
I shine, my sweet Dalswinton! 


There stands the hill where first I roam’d, 
Before the Muse had own’d me; 

There is the glen where first she wove 
Her web of witchcraft round me : 

The wizard-tree, the haunted stream, 
Where in my waking slumbers 

Fair fraitful Fancy on my soul 
Pour’d fast her flowing numbers. 

Dalswinton-hill, Dalswinton-holm, 
And Nith, thou gentle river, 

Rise in my heart, flow in my soul, 
And dwell with me for ever. 


My father’s feet seem on thy braes, 
And on each haugh and hollow ; 
I grow a child again, and seem 
is manly steps to follow: 
Now on the spot where glad he sat, 
As bright our hearth was blazing, 
The gowans grow, and harebells blow, 
And fleecy flocks are grazing. 
Farewell Dalswinton’s hill and grove, 
Farewell, too, its fair lady ; 
I think on all when far I rove 
By vale and woodland shady. 


Farewell thy flowers in whose rich bloom 
The honey-bees are swarming; 

Farewell thy woods, with every smell, 
And every sound that’s charming ; 

Farewell thy banks of golden broom, 
The hills with fox-gloves glowing, 

The ring-dove haunts, where fairy streams 
Are in their music flowing. 

Farewell thy hill, farewell thy halls, 
Dark fate to me is hinting, 

I’ve seen-the last I e’er shall see 
Of thee, my sweet Dalswinton!”’ 

Of the 3d portion, we shall only remark that the 
wonderfully spirited and heroic sea-songs appear 
to us the most extraordinary, considering how very 
little the writer knew of the sea—nothing beyond 
a sail between Leith and London. Yet he wrote 
“ A wet Sheet and a flowing Sea,” the “ Pirate’s 
Song,” &c.- The majority are principally moulded 
after Burns; and we often Ngee gor me thoughts 
with Allan Ramsay, Leyden, and other northern 
songsters. ‘“* Allan-a-maut,’’ for instance, comes 
close to “‘ John Barleycorn ;” and the “ Lass of 
Lammermoor” to ‘‘ Tibbie I hae seen the day,” 
Ex. gr.: 

“0 sic a geck she gave her head, 
And sic a toss she gave her feather, 
‘ Man, saw ye ne’er a bonnie lass 
Before amang the blooming heather ?”’ 
‘ Pass on, pass on, so fair a ane 
Might be less scornfu’; I would rather 
Ha’e one whom I ken in her snood 
Than thee in thy bright cap and feather,’” 
Here the idea is the same as 
**O Tibbie, I hae seen the day 
P hin — : sae any 
or lack o’ gow lightly me, 
But troth | carena ng 4 
O Tibbie, lass, tak sey advies, 
Yere father’s geer maks ye o’er nice, 
The deil a ane wad speer yere price 
Were ye as poor as I, 


‘ 





There lives a lass in yonder park, 

I wadna gie her, in her sark, 

For you and a’ yere hundred mark, 
That maks ye look sae high.” 


We must not conclude without another sample 
of Allan’s own. Here is a pretty one: 


“ Stars, dinna keek in. 
Ye stars, dinna keek in 
And see me wi’ Mary ; 
An’ thou bright and bonnie moon, 
Don’t on her window tarry. 
For sair yestreen ye scar’d me, 
O sair yestreen ye marr’d me, 
Frae kisses kind ye barr’d me: 
Ye keek’d sae in on Mary. 
She’s a wise and mirthsome quean, 
And gay as ony fairy; 
She’s a sharp sarcastic lass, 
Though she is my dearie ; 
And when the moon is moving, 
I love to go a roving, 
Wi’ her, baith leal and loving, 
My sweet and gentle Mary.” 


“Tam Bo” is a good turn from “ Fee him, father, 
fee him ;”’ but we must now leave this little volume 
to the genial reception it is sure to find from cot- 
tage bookshelf to costly library. 





BORDER MISCELLANIES. 

Hill-side and Border Skeiches ; with Legends of the 
Cheviots and Lammermuir. By W. H. Maxwell, 
author of “ Wild Sports of the West,” &. 2 
vols. Bentley. 

How well and hilariously the ex-Captain plays 

his assumed part! Always on the qui vive. Jolly, 

manful, laughing, and, like another Grose, a chiel 
most observantly taking notes, and pretty sure to 
prent them. And they are always popularly wel- 
come: these two volumes are sure to be so. They 
commingle legend and- love-tale with the writer's 
spirited sketches, not only of Border-scenery and 

Borderers, but of many localities and all ages, 

They are in the best manner of the pseudo- 

dragoon hero of Waterloo; and, to pass a few 

hours cheerfully, we can safely commend his lu- 
cubrations to our readers. There is spunk in the 
opening : 

“T have often (he tells us) thought, had the 
‘Wandering Jew’ been a gentleman of my dispo- 
sition, he would not have had a bad life of it after 
all. ‘From Captain Noah down to Captain Cook,’ 
of ancient and modern travellers, this gentleman 
is, by universal consent, admitted to be the most 
celebrated; and touching ‘his life and conversa- 
tion,’ as old biographers express it, every account 
agrees that this child of promise, wherever he 
turned his footsteps, kept good company, and paid 
his way like a brick. Now, if fashionable society, 
and a purse sufficiently enduring to stand the 
drainage of a West-end hotel, could-make a tourist 
comfortable, the perennial migrations of this Is- 
raelite should have been felicitous as a week out 
of town after hymeneals by consent, or the return 
of a brace of fugitives from ‘ fair Tweed-side,’ with 
‘a cursed specimen of crabbed penmanship’ in 
their pocket, executed at Lamberton Bar by a 
reverend gentleman the worse for liquor, declar- 
ing the levanters man and wife, and setting guar- 
dians and parents at defiance. When in a hurry— 
and sometimes, idler that I am, I labour under the 
delusion that I have business which calls for ex- 
pedition—I prefer the railroad; but, with ordinary 
circumstances to influence my outgoings, give me 
such means of locomotion as the Leith and Clyde 
steamers afford the wanderer. To him who is both 
snob-proof and sea-hardy these vessels are luxuri- 
ous. The latter I am; the former I am not. -I 
fancy that the art of war, like the art of poetry, 
renders men irritable; and, unhappily for myself, 
I cannot take in vulgar puppyism at any price. 
In voyaging either to the city of shuttles, yclept 
Glasgow, or that remnant of royalty—and what an 
interesting one Auld Reekie is!—vulgarity assails 
you in every shape; but, blessed be Allah! I have 
an unprepossessing countenance and most repul- 
sive manners; up goes my battle- flag when I cross 
the gang-board that connects the vessel with the 
pier; with one broad stare I have annihilated a 
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cockney who contemplated familiarity; and at table, 
when I choose to be disagreeable, the most auda- 
cious scoundrel who ever concocted a bubble rail- 
line would not venture to ask me to pass the salt. 
And yet he who voyageth by long steam will rarely 
find the transit barren; and, out of the herd on 
hoard, an adept like myself, well acquainted with 
the species, will seldom fail in picking from the 
‘ profanum vulgus’ a gentleman, or, what will suit 
his purpose quite as well, some personage of no 
retension and much intelligence, as companion- 
able to the full, and unpresuming as if he had 
been better born. In Leith and Glasgow steamers, 
‘an ye be a man’—which in its nautical accepta- 
tion meaneth a person who can eat, drink, and 
sleep at discretion—and the weather be moderate, 
you can command, and on very reasonable terms, 
every creature comfort procurable in a well-ap- 
ointed hotel. Even in a gale these splendid 
ships would be very tolerable, if those who are 
not sea-hardy would have the decency to ensconce 
themselves and their sufferings in their berths. I 
was once cured of a fit of love contracted on the 
pier of Howth, by a fit of sickness perpetrated 
before we reached Holyhead; and assuredly, if 
woman cannot ensure deep sympathy from man, 
what chance of pity has a coarse he-fellow sprawl- 
ing on a sofa, and, instead of concealing his sto- 
machic infirmities, disgusting, even unto loathing, 
those who would have otherwise escaped the visi- 
tation. Any of these offending Jonahs are utterly 
beyond the pale of pardon; and I verily believe [ 
vould aid and assist in committing the man and 
his afflictions to the deep. Ifa person were anxious 
to study human character, the best book he can 
resort to will be opened to him in a steamer. I 
have the talent for detecting the peculiarities of 
ny kind; and, between ‘ the egg and the apple’— 
which, rendered into Scotch, means cock-a-leeky 
and the cheese—-I can analyse a dinner-table 
pretty accurately. It is marvellous what varieties 
inhuman character will occasionally be found en- 
circling the same board, and how easily their clas- 
sification can be determined, when the steward 
strikes upon ‘the toesin of the soul—the dinner- 
bell.’ The gentleman quietly takes his seat, pre- 
determined to receive thankfully whatever has been 
provided for him, The ex-militaire, before he de- 
posits his person on the camp-stool, sweeps the 
cloth over to ascertain whether fork and spoon are 
correctly paraded—the contracted eye, before which 
fora quarter of acentury mess-waiters have quailed, 
‘dreading the deep damnation of his Bah!’ con- 
centrating its optic powers to detect, if it be pos- 
sible, a delinquency. The bagman, or, in more 
modern parlance, ‘ the traveller,’ cares not a brass 
buiton for tabular arrangements, his care beiug 
confined to a rapid investigction of the viands, 
accompanied by a mental calculation touching the 
respective dishes from which the best return for 
two shillings will be obtained. Of snobs—and what 
acomprehensive addition to our language that ex- 
pressive word makes! you may naturally calculate 
on an extensive assortment, urban and rustic. In 
tural delinquencies, they being chiefly confined to 
dress, you feel disposed to pity and pardon the 
offender; but your city snob being gifted with 
detestable presumption, you find yourself irresist- 
ibly impelled to offer him sixpence a day for life to 
keep out of your sight for ever.” 

Our traveller sails for the North, not exactly by 
the route he intended, and having attracted an Irish 
follower to attach himself to him faster than a 
barnacle to the vessel’s bottom. 

Among the Border recreations nothing excels 
the healthful sport of fishing, from the lowly trout 
to the lordly salmon. The lovely pastoral country 
all around “ pleasant Teviotdale,” and “fast by the 
tiver Tweed” and all its tributary streams, is pe- 
culiarly adapted to this pastime. The clearness 
and beauty of the waters, and their perpetual and 
rapid changes, as the atmosphere changes, and 
flings over them cloud at one hour and sunshine 
at another—running them dark or thick when rain 





falls on the hills, and to a perfect shallow trans- 
parency after a continuance of fine dry weather ;— 
such mutations are the delights and problems of 
the angler. And these our author seems to have 
heartily enjoyed, giving us sporting accounts of his 
feats, and not a few useful instructions for pisca- 
torial success. We quote a sample: 

“ T have not pinned my faith on the opinions of 
others, nor would the dicta of Izaac Walton him- 
self, did he honour me with an evening visit while 
moth-fishing in twilight on Till or Teviot, induce 
me to jump to a hasty conclusion ; but I do believe 
and avow, on the veracity of a Christian man, that 
there is not within the four seas of Britain a river 
fit to hold a candle to the Tweed. Whether its 
beauty, its romance, or its angling advantages be 
considered, this classic stream, with its splendid 
tributaries, is unrivalled; and whether the visit be 
poetic or piscatorial, it will repay the wayfarer for 
a pilgrimage. There are men who have asserted 
that angling is effected by the agency of a stick 
and string, whose opposite extremities are pro- 
vided with a fooland worm. There are others who 
fancy that dabbling in the New River, or the Tower 
Ditch before it was filled in, came under the name 
of fishing. In Cockayne the delusion is not to be 
removed that a fish dinner is procurable at Black- 
wall, and that the same comprehendeth Dutch eels, 
filthy perch, London salmon, and water-zouchy. 
With persons holding such heretical opinions [| 
would not condescend to hold converse or keep 
company; but let them go to their account, ‘with 
all their imperfections on their heads.’ But to the 
enthusiast in the gentle art—he whose keen eye 
can detect the rock beside which the fresh-run 
salmon is reposing, and whose true arm can pro- 
ject the fly, light as thistle-down itself to the bro- 
ken water that eddies over ‘the silvered visitor’ 
from the sea; or to the poetic spirit, who loves to 
wander by moorland tarn or glittering streamlet, 
meditate in the mouldering abbey, or dream of 
border frays and ‘foughten fields’ amid the ruins 
of some demolished fortalice—these I invite to 
classic Tweed—ay, even should it be necessary to 
beg, borrow, or even steal the viaticum for the jour- 
ney. Should the latter be resorted to, were I upon 
their jury, I would consider that the end justified 
the means, and return a verdict of ‘not guilty.’ 
But to a far different class, and these generally 
hardened offenders, who annually endanger soul 
and body at the Crown and Sceptre by a surfeit of 
white bait, I would also extend my invitation. Let 
them make their wills, cherish their wives, whip 
the children, and throw themselves on board the 
first steamer bound to Berwick. Let them pass 
such a day as I did yesterday on ‘silver Tweed,’ 
and if they ever re-visit their families, or return 
to Pudding Lane or Amen Corner during their na- 
tural lives, I’ll write myself ‘a soused gurnet.’” 

He is invited to a fresco entertainment, i.e. a 
fish-dinner on the river’s bank, called “a kettle ;” 
and we are told: 

“The day was fine, and the varied scenery which 
the bendings of the river occasionally presented was 
extremely picturesque. At any time of the year this 
row up the Tweed would have been interesting, 
but from the active draughting for salmon, and the 
numerous groups of fishermen we passed, the 
stream had acquired additional animation ; and, as 
the sun shone brilliantly, nothing could be more 
sparkling than the silver scales of the beautiful 
captives as they were dragged by dozens to the 
shore.” 

A ruined mansion, held to be haunted, near 
which the party come to anchor, detains the author 
for a space ; but at last he proceeds : 

‘I found on issuing from the haunted house 
that, while all the company besides had been ac- 
tively employed, like Diogenes at Sinope, I had 
been an idler. In a corner of the garden a fire 
had been lighted, and over it, and supported from 
three stakes united at the top, ‘ the kettle’ was sus- 
pended. Around the fire a dozen salmon cutlets, 
each fixed upon a wooden skewer, were roasting ; 





and to the gardener’s wife the task of boiling the 
potatoes had been confided. It was what in the 
land of Cockayne they call a ‘ refreshing sight,’ to 
see that honest kettle bubbling, and listen to the 
gentle hissing of cutlets severed from the person of 
a salmon which one brief hour before could have 
thrown a clean summerset over the bright surface 
of the Tweed. My eye wandered up the alley, for 
there was ‘ metal more attractive.’ Under an ash 
that had seen two centuries, the table was being 
spread; and three prettier women than those that 
were garnishing the same could not have been 
found over the wide Border. It is true that the 
men have degenerated—taken to trade and agri- 
culture—without courage ‘to cry “stand!” to a 
true man,’ or stop the royal mail; but as far as 
beauty goes, there is abundance on the ‘ debateable 
land ;’ and, ‘by the simplicity of Venus’ doves,’ 
Tweed, as well as Yarrow, has its flowers. I have 
dined with Duke Humphrey, which meaneth I 
have not dined at all; I have gone through the 
same operation upon nine ounces—the commissary 
called it a pound—of a bullock which had been on 
his legs an hour before, after travelling three hun- 
dred miles by forced marches; I was once feasted 
in the Guildhall, on Lord Mayor’s day, and have 
had the honour of slipping my legs under the ma- 
hogany of an archbishop; but the dinner I shall 
ever recall to memory with greatest pleasure was 
that beneath the old ash tree, my old Peninsular 
companion, M » on my right flank, and Mary 
—I dare not name her—beside me. Oh, were I 
younger by thirty years! But it is unavailing to 
complain, for all left to a man of sixty is, ‘rum and 
true religion.’ ‘Time and the hour run through 
the longest day,’ and even ‘a kettle’ must termi- 
nate. We parted with a doch-an-durris —and, 
while the Border maids and matrons, with their 
admirers and liege lords, proceeded to Berwick by 
land, I placed my destinies at the disposal of Rob 
Armstrong, and returned to the place from whence 
I came, as Ophelia in the old ballad is said to 
have gone to heaven—by water.” 

By and by we find him on the broader water of 
the Firth of Forth, where he begs a few hours on 
the Bass to shoot the wild fowl which cover its 
picturesque rocks. Of it and its principal tenants 
he says: 

“It appears to be a divided kingdom, for one 
face of the Bass is occupied by Solan geese, and 
the other exclusively tenanted with gulls, here 
termed kittiewakes. At a point below, which 
seemed to bound the feathery empire, the boat lay 
to, and a swivel was discharged. None save those 
who have witnessed could have imagined the effect. 
By hundreds, thousands, birds flew screaming from 
the precipice, until more were on the wing than 
human computation could amount to. For a mile 
round, the sky was half-obscured; and a shower of 
thick flaky snow would convey the best idea of 
the dense masses and white plumage of the startled 
occupants of the Bass. The Solan goose pro- 
duces a triple revenue. The first operation he 
undergoes, like a raw youth upon town, is plucking. 
Next, he suffers the penalty of high treason, and 
is disembowelled. A quantity of unctuous matter, 
varying from the size of a pigeon’s egg to a man’s 
hand, is thus procured; and when melted, it is 
available for all the coarser purposes for which 
tallow is used, such as the greasing of carriage 
wheels and machinery. The last process consists 
in preparing the bird for market; and there, as it 
would appear, the Solan goose meets with a steady 
demand, the North Berwick price being on an 
average about ninepence. I was once obtested and 
implored by a brother officer, with whom I had 
spent the autumn in garrison at Athlone, never to 
sit in the dark with a man who could eat an eel; 
as, according to his opinion, he, the eel-eater, was 
capable of committing any crime. Now in my 
sober judgment, and reckless of what any baillie or 
town-counsellor in Auld Reekie may say, I hold 
the cannibal who devours a Solan goose to be 
doubly dangerous. On my return in the steamer 
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®ne of these monsters was on board, and he as- 
sured me that he infinitely preferred a gannet to a 
stubble-goose! From his own admission, the Solan 
aas a most potent and offensive smell, both in culi- 
nary preparation and when brought to table. In 
the second place, he informed me, that though 
enough of unctuous matter to grease a cart-wheel 
had been previously extracted, it was necessary, 
when roasting, to puncture the bird’s carcass to 
allow the interior supply of oil to exude. In the 
last place, he mentioned, as a gastronomic recom- 
mendation, the fact that a roasted Solan had the 
flavour of a fresh herring. This assertion was a 
settler; and I registered a vow in heaven never to 
hold communion with man or woman to whom a 
solitary slice of a gannet could be traced. Of all 
the gull tribe, the Solan goose is the most beauti- 
ful; and nothing can be more elegant than their 
gyrations in the air, before they make their arrowy 
dart to seize the prey, which, in the most turbulent 
sea, their unerring power of vision enables them to 
discover. I am told that in the Western Isles 
this rare property of the bird is made subservient 
to its own destruction. A small fish or two are 
fastened to a flat board, which is left floating on 
the sea where the Solan geese are busy fishing. 
The gannet sees his prey, and makes his headlong 
stoop, and by a collision he does not calculate 
upon, he commits a sort of felo de se, or rather is 
murdered under false pretences.” 

The trouting in the narrow Cheviot burns, i. e. ri- 
vulets across every part of which one can jump, is 
well described; and pleasant too, though we must 
confess with the adage, as regards the prey, that it is 
only better to have small fish than none. Here we 
are told an interesting anecdote of a very interest- 
ing person, the last unfortunate Earl of Derwent. 
water : 

“Two persons raised the standard of the Pre- 
tender in the north of England, or probably the 
insurgent spirit there might have smouldered with- 
out an émeute. I allude to Derwentwater and Mr. 
Forster. The la*t.er was expelled the House of 


Commons, tried anl convicted of high treason, 
broke out of jail, escaped to the continent, and 
there lived in great obscurity. But the young 
and gallant earl was attainted, with the Earl Niths- 
dale and Lord Kenmure; and all three were con- 


demned to death on Tower Hill. The romantic 
escape of the chief of the Maxwells, through the 
heroic conduct of his lady the night before he was 
to suffer, is too well known to require any thing 
beyond allusion to this noble act of conjugal devo- 
tion; but his less fortunate associates underwent 
the sentence of their peers. Both died with manly 
fortitude ; and both evinced their misplaced loyalty 
to a mean-spirited sensualist, whom they consi- 
dered rightful king, by praying on the scaffuld for 
the Pretender. Derwentwater was decoliated by 
a single stroke; and as a coffin, through some in- 
attention, had not been prepared, the head, after 
the axe fell, was picked up by a servant and 
wrapped in a napkin, the body rolled up in a cloak, 
and both were carried to the Tower first, and, 
finally, secretly conveyed to the north. His friends 
one trouble in effecting it, but they did suc- 
cee 
” And laid him in his father’s grave.’ 

Such was the untimely fate of James Ratcliffe, 
third and last earl of Derwentwater. Great and 
incessant exertions had been made in vain to save 
him, and, even in that day an enormous sum, sixty 
thousand pounds, was offered for a pardon. Many 
wonderful and miraculous circumstances were po- 
pularly believed to have accompanied his death; 
and the aurora borealis, which appeared remark- 
ably vivid on the night of his exeeution, is still 
known by the name of ‘ Lord Derwentwater’s 
Lights.’ When his lordship’s last request, to be 
buried with his ancestors at Dilston, was refused, 
either a sham funeral took place, or the corpse was 
afterwards removed, for it was certainly conveyed 
secretly from London, and deposited in the family 
vault. From accident or design the coffin was 





broken open a few years ago, and the body found, 
after the lapse of near a century, in a high state 
of preservation. It was easily recognised by the 
suture round the neck, and by the regularity of the 
features and openness of the countenance. The 
teeth were all perfect ; but Mr. Surtees, in his his- 
tory of Durham, says, that ‘several of them were 
drawn by a blacksmith, and sold for half-a-crown 
a piece!’ In a short time afterwards the vault 
was closed up. This unfortunate nobleman is de- 
scribed to have been rather under the middle size, 
slender, and active, with a fine, comely, and pre- 
possessing aspect. The ample estates of the Rat- 
cliffe family were declared forfeited; and an act of 
parliament passed to transfer the use of them to 
Greenwich Hospital. Title and estates have passed 
away, and the family of Ratcliffe, like that of For- 
ster, is extinct. In the Cheviots I met a singular 
memorial of this unfortunate nobleman, In the 
house ofa hill-farmer, a brand was shewn me, with 
the letters ‘J. R.’ in antiquated characters. It 
had been found in Bilston Hall; and probably what 
may be the last true relic of a wealthy and power- 
ful house at present in existence, is neither ‘ jewel 
rare’ nor warrior’s weapon, but that humble imple- 
ment, a sheep brand !—siec transit!” 

On a dreary wet day, in a desolate part of the 
country, our author is doomed to read in order to 
pass away the misty melancholy time. And he 
relates: 

“The first of the instructive and entertaining 
collection I perused, had a peculiar interest for me. 
It is intitulated ‘ The Lambton Worm,’ and shews 
the danger of angling on a Sunday. Once, and 
once only, I was—and I blush to own it—guilty of 
killing a couple of grilses on the seventh day, 
having unhappily acted on the authority of Cal- 
lum Beg, who assured a Mr. Waverley, sixty years 
ago, that ‘Sunday never cam aboon the pass of 
Ballybrough,’ and I being far up in the Caithness 
highlands, was utterly beyond Callum’s line of 
sabbatical demarcation. I certainly did not offend 
the feelings of better men, for I was in one of the 
wildest straths of the northern highlands, and my 
delinquency was committed in secret. The gilly 
had put the second grilse in the basket, and a fine 
clean new-run salmon sprang over the water with 
a splash that in the silence of this solitude was ac- 
tually startling. I marked him for a victim, and 
my arm was raised to project the favourite fly 
which twice had proved so irresistible, when I felt 
the pressure of a hand, and turned rapidly. An 
auld, thin, weather-beaten carl was standing at my 
side, and, turning his blue eyes on mine, he thus 
addressed me: ‘ Hae ye nae dinner at hame the 
day, that thus.ye violate the Sabbath? Come ahint 
the hillock yander; there’s gay gude broose and a 
sheep’s heed, I ken; an ye’ll be kindly welcome.’ 
I thanked him, and rather haughtily replied that 1 
was angling for amusement, and not for support. 
‘Aw the worse, aw the worse,’ returned the old 
man. ‘ Ye admit there was na needcessity, and 
yet ye break the Sabbath, Was na sax days suffi- 
cient, laddie, for cleikin troots and ither beasties, 
but ye maun tich upoo the Laird’s?’ ‘And may 1] 
inquire why you are here? Have you no place 
to worship in?’ I replied sharply. ‘ Yes,’ said 
the herdsman; ‘there is a kirk but thra mile 
off, and tho’ I’m not in body among these that 
are blessed with gude ministry, in spirit I am 
wi’ them. But I ha’ five hundred lambs under 
care; an’ should I leave them for a minute, they 
would straggle ten miles back across the muirs 
to where the ewes are. Mine is a wark of need- 
cessity—yours altogither contrayry to God’s com- 
mand and man’s decent observance. I’ll prove it 
to ye, if you like;’ and raising his right hand, 
which hitherto had hung beneath his shepherd’s 
plaid, he produced a pocket Bible, between the 
leaves of which his fore-finger was inserted. ‘ Yes,’ 
he said, ‘ the claims of the earthly master war sairly 
against the spiritual, an’ that 1’ll admit ye; but 
were I to go where my heart yearns to be, when | 
cam’ back that flock confided to me would be miles 
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awa’, and scarce would a week’s work win they 
back again. Weel, as I canna reach the kirk, | 
mak’ yonder broomy knowe my temple. [ cay 
there read my Bible, and watch the warldly charge 
committed to my care; ay, and wi’ the assurance 
too, that tho’ it’s ’gainst the leeteeral words, [ cay 
serve twa maisters. Did I neglect my duty to my 
employer, I should be guilty of a gross breach ¢ 
trust; and the prayer o’ the penitent will reach 
the seat o’ mercy, an’ be favourably heard af, 
gowany bank, ay, an’ in my mind, suner some. 
times, than many that were uttered between foy 
kirk-wa’s. Dinna be fleeted at an auld man spakiy’ 
plainly. You are gangin only intil life; an’ ['n 
—in coorse of nature at eighty-twa—aboot to slip 
oot o’ it. Like a gude laddie, dinna for a’ the fesh 
that ever carried fin or scale, rin counter to th: 
command o’ him wha made ye.’ I felt the oli 
man’s admonition, and took his hand and thanked 
him. Off came the casting line, and the gilly was 
desired to unjoint and tie up the rod. At tha 
moment another, and a finer fish, threw himself 
clean three feet over the water; and, to judge by 
the pure silver of his scaled sides, he was not six 
hours from the sea. ‘ That,’ said the old shepherd, 
‘is the temptation o’ the evil one;’ and he pointed 
his finger at the spot where the salmon had just 
leaped, while the eddies his descent upon the sur. 
face caused, still went circling over the pool. ‘And 
do you think, my good friend and counsellor, that 
his satanic majesty is at present impersonated in 
that salmon?’ ‘ Mony is the shape, an’ the de. 
vice, which the prince o’ darkness taks to lure 
puir sinners till destruction,’ returned the herds- 
man. I remembered that Cuthbert, of pious me- 
mory, had been sorely annoyed by the foul fiend 
taking the semblance of a pretty woman, and also 
a seat in the church where he (Cuthbert) was 
abusing him. The men were lost in admiration at 
the beauty, and the women fascinated with the 
bonnet of the stranger. Not an eye was turned 
to the saint; for all were concentrated on the fair 
one; and ‘ whois she?’ went whispering round, 
Cuthbert, who seems to have been always wide 
awake, at once suspected that ‘ the old gentleman’ 
was at the bottom of it. When a dairymaid faiuts 
on hearing that her sweetheart has listed, burned 
feathers is a specific; when a lady swoons, try eau 
de Cologne and sal volatile; but when the devil's in 
the case, there’s nothing like holy water—and so 
thought Cuthbert. Slyly taking a hornful from 
the font, the saint approached the last fashionable 
arrival, who, on her part, modestly turned her 
eyes upon the ground. Regardless of ‘ the duck 
of a bonnet,’ town-made, that had cost ‘ Clootie’a 
five-pound note, Cuthbert let fly his charge of holy 
water at the fair incognita. The blessed fluid 
hissed, as it would have hissed on a hot girdle 
before it was beatified; and to the horror of the 
former admirers of master Satan, up he rose likea 
rocket, and bounded through the roof. None had 
suspected the actual presence of the arch-enemy; 
and, but that it was forked upon the tip, the 
women, as the villain mounted, would have staked 
their reputation that, from the length of it, the tail 
was but a tippet. Well, when I brought this 
piece of impudence on the part of the old scoundrel 
to memory, I began to be of the same opinion with 
the shepherd ; for if he could transmute himself 
into a beauty, surely he could ‘ transmogrily’ him- 
self into a fish; and when he would venture to 
sport his figure at church, with a saint blackguard- 
ing him from the pulpit, there could be but little 
doubt that in the semblance of a salmon he would 
not scruple to assail a sinner like myself. From 
that day I registered a vow in heaven that neither 
grilse, whitling, or salmon, should tempt me to 
cast a fly upon a Sunday.” 

The admirers of Disraeli’s Coningsby and Tav- 
cred, glorifying the children of Israel (by the way, 
we have never seen it remarked how obviously the 
name points to the natural feeling, De Israel-I; 
as we say de Lisle, de Eresby, de Grey, de Brooke, 





de Lespenser, &c. &c.); the admirers of the tribes, 
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Sidonia, &c., we repeat, will be horrified at Max- 
well’s bitter and “ illiberal” denunciation of the 
heroes of his fellow-author. He is speaking of the 
Border Gipsies, and says : 

“These singular people are numerous on the 
Borders; and, indeed, it would seem that the de- 
batable land had become their adopted country. 
A village called Yetholm forms a sort of head- 
quarters, and there the royalty of Egypt generally 
js resident. Like the Jews, they dislike field- 
Jabour; but are extremely clever in all manual 
employments, from coarse tinker-work to mending 
chinas They are awful poachers: the river, the 
preserve, and the hen-roost, are all unscrupulously 
plundered ; and the spoliation is so ably effected, 
that seldom a detection occurs. Of moral honesty 
they have no idea whatever; and where all en- 
gagements are merely conventional, moral purity 
cannot be expected to exist. In many points of 
character they closely assimilate with the Jews. 
They won’t enlist, except with a premeditated 
intention of desertion. Neither the Jew nor the 
gipsy will boldly take the highway; but, no matter 
how infamously the money is acquired, both will 
pocket it; and their answer would be, ‘ non olet.’ 
The difference between these outcast races seems 
to lie in the one inhabiting towns, and the other 
in avoiding them. Were I condemned to consort 
with ‘ villanous company,’ give me the gipsy. ‘I 
like to behold,’ quoth Washington Irving, ‘ their 
clear olive complexions, their romantic black eyes, 
their raven locks, their lithe slender figures; and 
to hear them, in low silver tones, dealing forth 
magnificent promises of honours and estates, of 
world’s wealth and ladies’ Jove. Their mode of 
lif2, too, has something in it very fanciful and pic- 
turesque. They are the free denizens of nature, 
and maintain a primitive independence, in spite of 
law and gospel, of county jails and country magis- 
trates. It is curious to see this obstinate adher- 
ence to the wild unsettled habits of savage life 
transmitted from generation to generation, and! 
preserved in the midst of one of the most culti- 
vated, populous, and systematic countries in the 
world.’ Of the two races, the gipsy is decidedly 
the preferable. The one lives in the open air, 
follows neat and cleanly occupations, steals a few 
poultry from the farmer, and adds a snared hare 
or two to the mess, on the same principle that 
Macheath requested a kiss, ‘ to give his wine a 
favour.’ The Jew lives in filth, deals in filth, and 
dies in filth. In person he is unclean, in religion 
unclean, and in moral feeling utterly unclean. 
Gipsies are of a higher order. If one of them 
plights faith, the act covenanted to be done will 
be executed to the letter; but were father Abra- 
ham to appear in the flesh, and visit Petticoat 
Lane or Bevis Marks, his adopted children would | 
throw him over, and do the patriarch ‘to a turn.’” 

We suspect the Captain must have been occa- 
sionally taken in by money-lenders, if not by old 
clothesmen ! 

Some Border characters—pipers, poachers, free- 
hooters (the class who, according to the poet, be- 
came thieves on the accession of King Jamie to the 
throne of Queen Bess)—are cleverly painted; and 
the stories interspersed are of various merit, as 
illustrating superstitions, or exhibiting native pe- 
culiarities. But we trust we have done enough to 
impart a taste for the whole entertainment to the 
public; and we leave the rest to be consumed as 
“the Kettle’ was—on the spot. There are some 
pretty embellishments. 





SYMBOLISM AND MYTHOLOGY. 

Naology ; or, a Treatise on the Origin, Progress, and 
Symbolical Import of the Sacred Structures of the 
most eminent Nations and Ages of the World. By 
John Dudley, M.A., &c. 8vo, pp- 646. Lon- 
don, Rivingtons; Leicester, J. S. Crossley. 

“Tue author of this treatise (says a prefix to the 

Volume), a retired student, had employed himself 

during many years in researches illustrative of the 





symbolical import of the mythology of the pan- 


theons of heathen antiquity. The pursuit, made 
without any fixed purpose, had afforded much 
amusement to a long and happy life, when he 
learned that the Camden Society of Cambridge 
had become the advocates of the symbolical import 
of the several parts of the stracture and of the 
ornaments of churches. Conceiving that reasons 
were to be found for the symbols so used, he en- 
tered upon the undertaking of shewing the rationale 
of these symbols, with the intention of dedicating 
the work to that society. When, however, it was 
found that the society had become so much en- 
amoured of Romanist symbols as to be eager to 
imitate Romanist errors, the purpose was aban- 
doned; and this work is now offered to the public 
unpatronised, as one of the numerous articles that 
almost daily issue from the machinery of the press. 
Of the work it may be said that it has some claim 
to novelty, that it is comprehensive in its subjects, 
and calculated to afford a variety of information 
both entertaining and instructive. The sentiments 
exhibited will not perhaps be acceptable to all 
parties, but they are those of a writer little influ- 
enced by the opinions of others, and only desirous 
of promoting the cause of truth. How far the 
work may be conducive to that effect, the aufbor 
does not presume to say; but this he is ready to 
declare, that the conviction of errors being ever 
salutary, he will quietly submit to the refutation of 
any of the many opinions he has advanced, glad 
that others are right, though he may perchance be 
wrong.” . 

Much reading and much thought have been be- 
stowed upon the subjects evolved in this volume; 
and we can truly state, that it is, in spirit and 
essence, quite consonant to the declaration whiclf 
we have just copied. That there is a good deal 
unproven in its assumptions, and, in our judgment, 
merely imaginative in its speculations, hardly ren- 
ders it the less worthy of attention; for light often 
emanates fromsmoke. But the guesses are, indeed, 
occasionally founded on strange suppositions; as, 
for example: 

“ The word ¢ hill,’ used in these texts [Psalms], 
figuratively signifies the temple, or the place at 
which the Deity was worshipped, and where he 
was supposed to be more especially present; but 
the figure was used in accordance with the primary 
belief that God did make his residence on hills. 
When God exhibited his power and majesty to the 
Israelites by thunderings and lightnings from the 
top of Mount Sinai, and spake the ten command- 
ments from the fire and the clouds, the people, 
influenced by old opinions, readily believed that 
God was there present, and that he spake to them 
from the place of his true abode. Thus may the 
belief entertained in ancient ages, that hills were 
the abodes of gods, be founded on the affectionate 
regard entertained by Adam and his immediate 
descendants for the Garden of Eden.” 

Again, speaking of the Sastra of the Brahmens 
of India, our author says : 

‘* Indeed, it were not an extravagant assumption, 
were it held that some of those books are among 
those first written after the invention of letters; 
and farther, that the divine Providence gave the 
pen into the hand of the Hebrew lawgiver, to 
faithfully record the purport of the patriarchal tra- 
ditions, then in hazard of being corrupted and con- 
fused by the writings ofidolaters. It was the same 
dispensation which did command the utter extir- 
pation of the Canaanites, the only means by which 
the current of idolatry could be checked in its 
course, and its overflowing streams prevented from 
overwhelming the whole world, drowning in obli- 
vion the religion of truth, and the knowledge and 
the name of the true God. That the books of 
Moses should have been intended to oppose and 
counteract the earliest books of the ‘ Sastra,’ will 
not deserve to be regarded as a supposition alto- 
gether extravagant, when it is known that the in- 
telligent. and pious Bishop of Calcutta found, even 
at the commencement of the discharge of his epis- 
copal functions, that in the provinces of Hindos- 





than all the licentious and all the cruel rites, even 
the human sacrifices, of the Canaanites, are now in 
practice in that extensive and populous region, 
under the sanction of the ‘ Sastra.’ It is far from 
being a visionary supposition, that but for the bar- 
rier of the law of Moses, strengthened by the awful 
extirpation of the Canaanites, the authority of the 
‘ Sastra’ might have been at this day established 
even in our own islands.” 

The following are also curious ideas :° 

‘* The mount Ida, near Troy, is known to every 
one who has looked into the books of the ‘ Iliad.’ 
The word ida signifies, in the Sanscrit, earth; 
hence it seems that mount Ida was the Merz, the 
symbol of the world, and the divine presence with 
the Trojans. As such the poet exhibits it as the 
abode of Jupiter. J/a is a Sanscrit word, signify- 
ing the earth also. That Ilium, a name of Troy, 
was given to the city from an ila or meri within 
the walls, at which the hero Hector offered many 
sacrifices, can hardly be doubted. There will be 
occasion to shew that the Trojans were Celts, and 
that they adopted the rites of the Celtic or Druidi- 
cal religion. It might be expected, therefore, that 
a meri, or mesomphalos, should have been extant 
in Britain, the most eminent abode of the Druids. 
No eminence to which the character of a meri can 
be annexed has been hitherto noticed, owing to 
inattention to the subject. Perhaps some anti- 
quary well acquainted with Druidical remains may 
discover some such sacred mount. May Silbury 
Hill, an artificial mount in the vicinity of the tem- 
ple at Abury, be such? If no meri be found in 
Britain, the doctrine of the mount is developed in 
the records of another branch of the Celtic race 
and Druidic religion, which affords a full assurance 
that it must have been entertained in the British 
isles.” 

That the Trojans were Celts is further worked 
out thus: 

“The Trojans were Celts; the religion intended 
[in some lines quoted from the 2d book of the Zneid] 
was that of the Druids; the ancient Ceres was none 
other than the Celtic goddess Ket, the Ceto of 
classical fable. This temple of Ceres was a mound 
or barrow, like the Tomen y Bala. The occurrence 
of these fanes or temples in ages and countries so 
different and distant, shews most clearly, that 
though now such structures are known only as 
places of interment, in former times the duns or 
barrows were truly and exclusively places of reli- 
gious worship. From the form of the barrow the 
Trojans at the time of the siege had made two ad- 
vances in the progress of sacred structures; they 
had constructed those enclosures which are called 
Druidic temples, and they had also altars enclosed 
within walls. A temple, bearing all the character- 
istics of the Celtic temple, was seen by the travel- 
ler Clarke, within the once dominions of Troy, on 
Mount Gargarus. A spacious winding road leads 
up, according to the report, to the temple, through 
a track in which are many buildings of later times 
than the temple—proofs of the esteemed sanctity 
of the mount through a succession of ages. Not 
far from the base of the highest summit of Gar- 
garus rises an eminence now called Kushunlt tepé. 
The top of this tepe or taph is an oblong area, 
about six yards long and two wide, shaded by a 
thick covering of venerable oaks, enclosed by a 
circle of upright stones. A space between these 
stones on the south may be regarded as the en- 
trance. This structure is most assuredly Druidi- 
cal, for it is on an eminence, but erected at the 
foot of a higher eminence, agreeably to the Celtic 
practice observable in many instances, and per- 
haps the general practice with the Celtic mysta- 
gogues. The oval form of the enclosures is the 
same as that of Stonehenge, and, like it, repre- 
sents the mundane egg of the Druids. This tem- 
ple is evidently an improvement of the earlier 
barrow of Ket, the ancient Ceres; was conse- 
quently of later date; and shews that the Celtic 
religion had been long established in the kingdom 
of King Priam, The domestic altar or temple of 
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the king was an improvement of the barrow. It 
is thus described in the second Aineis: 
‘I’ th’ central court, ‘neath ether’s axle bare, 
Stood a large altar. Near a laurel grew, 

The altar close commuting. Its thick shade 
Embraced the lage of the h hold gods.’ 
The great antiquarian knowledge of the poet af- 
fords an assurance of the correctness of his descrip- 
tion, which shews that the altar shaded by the 
laurel differed only from the taph of Kushunla by 
being enclosed within the walls of the palace, form- 
ing a court differing only in dimension from other 
temples of ancient, and the Indian pagodas of the 
present times, all which owe their origin to the 

simple raised altar of Adam and the patriarchs.” 

Other extracts will afford some idea of the 
author’s numerous notions respecting symbolism : 

** The symbol of the lotus has most assuredly led 
to the invention of the capitals of the pillars of all 
the orders of architecture: all of them bear forms 
which more or less closely resemble the umbel or 
tulip shape of the lotus. * e e 

“The common fiction that Adam, while in the 
Garden, was in such astate of innocence as to have 
been utterly incapable of sin before his fall, is cer- 
tainly grossly erroneous. To take and eat of the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge was declared to be 
death, that is,a sin unto death, subjecting the trans- 
gressor to damnation. The prohibitiun was a se- 
vere trial. The knowledge which Adam had learned 
that the taste of that fruit would afford, was, as ap- 
pears from the instantaneous effect, a miraculous 
prospect of the fortunes of himself and his deseend- 
ants in succeeding ages of the world. This effect 
of tasting the fruit the man must have learned from 
the Creator himself. The forbearance from the taste 
was not only a test of obedience, but a proof of a 
continued reliance on the goodness and providential 
care of the great Being to whose bounty he owed 
life and every benefit, of the continuance of which 
he could not reasonably entertain a doubt. Adam 
obeyed, and maintained his reliance on his Al- 
mighty Creator, till after the formation of Eve, and 
even after her pregnancy; for the words of her 
sentence after the fall, ‘1 will greatly multiply thy 
sorrow and thy conception,’ imply that she was 
about to become a mother. The desire to know 
what might in after times be the condition of them- 
selves and their posterity, was doubtless a source 
of restless anxiety to both, but more especially with 
the woman. There can be no doubt that the pro- 
hibitory command was the frequent subject of dis- 
course between them both; and the hope suggested 
by an evil spirit, ‘Ye shall not surely die,’ had 
been long entertained and cherished with a fearful 
curiosity. At length the suspicion that God de- 
prived them of their just rights by withholding the 
knowledge of good and evil already enjoyed by 
gods, that is, by heavenly beings, entered their de- 
luded minds. An evil spirit, figuratively signified 
in after times by the serpent, a symbol of artful de- 
lusion and deadly mischief, led them to imagine 
that their Creator was unjust, and that, in threat- 
ening them with death, he had been so base as to 
denounce a falsehood; in short, that the God of 
truth had uttered a lie. Giving way to this per- 
suasion, the result of perverted sentiment and a 
wicked mind, the woman boldly took the fruit, 
allured, in part, by the pleasure the taste of it 
seemed likely to afford. She ate, and gave to her 
doubting and hesitating husband, and he did eat 
also. Such, it must be presumed, was the process 
of that temptation by which our first parents fell. 
To suppose that a good, wise, and gracious Ged 
would permit a serpent to speak and insinuate with 
and compel the woman to believe that the great 
Creator, whose acts are good and always tend to 
good, was a malignant and wicked being,—to sup- 
pose that the Creator wise and good would thus 
permit a miracle to be wrought te promote evil 
and to urge man into sin, and that a deadly sin, is 
an anomaly and an absurdity which it is presumed 
even a Calvinist will not allow to be possible. The 
history of the fall shews that man was, from the 








first day of his creation, a fallible creature. It 
were easy to shew that Adam might have broken 
every one of the ten commandments, even before 
the formation of Eve. To doubt, with her, the 
goodness of the Creator, was itself a sin; and to 
concur with her, as he did, before he ate the fruit, 
that God was a malignant being, and even a liar, 
proves not only that he was capable of sin, but even 
of a sin seldom, perhaps never, surpassed by the 
wickedness of any of his descendants—it was a sin 
unto death. On the instant of the commission the 
transgressors were spiritually dead—on that day 
they spiritually died. Perfect justice, one of the 
attributes of the Deity, requires some mode of 
atonement in bar of instant punishment for every 
offence. After the fall, and until the atonement 
had been wrought on the cross, the rites of sacrifice 
were sacramental, and were indispensably neces- 
sary—without the shedding of blood there was no 
remission of sin. The divine attributes are inca- 
pable of change, and therefore sacramental rites of 
some kind must have been equally necessary before 
as after the fall. * bd bd 

‘A more complete savage than Cain cannot be 
imagined. The history of Cain shews that the degra- 
dation of the savage from the honourable rank and 
desirable comforts of civilised life, is the punish- 
ment which the Deity inflicts upon savage cruelty. 
Cruelty was the besetting sin of the antediluvian 
world, and it appears from sacred record that it 
had beceme savage. It was filled with violence, 
wrought especially by the giants of those days, men 
of more than ordinary powers, and by others also 
born of wicked unions who became men of renown, 
but of renown won by wicked victories and cruel 
slaughters. It was thus especially that all flesh 
had corrupted its way upon the earth, for the earth 
was filled with violence. Savage man had become 
so depraved as to be incapable of moral improve- 
ment, the great purpose for which man is born. It 
repented the Lord that he had made man upon 
earth, and he resolved to destroy man and living 
creatures, which, together with other errors, had, it 
is presumed, been made the objects of idolatrous 
worship. A due observation of the course of events 
recorded in the history of nations will plainly shew 
that the divine dispensations have always been ad- 
ministered agreeably to the same rule or law. * * * 

“The tribes of the Australian continent are sa- 
vages still more degenerate than those of America. 
They have lost altogether the idea of a God, are 
ignorant of law, and are worse than brutes in 
cruelty, and, unlike many brutes, they afford little 
room for hope of their improvement. Of their his- 
tory we know nothing ; but it is plainly evident that 
Adam, the first created man, could never have 
been like them, and that they must have degene- 
rated from the civilisation of the family of Noah. 
If these instances prove that savage ignorance may 
be produced by continued vices, they prove the 
position that the first man, Adam, was civilised 
by the instruction given in mercy by the Creator; 
and that savage ignorance is not the state in- 
tended by: the Deity, but is ever the effect of a 
degeneracy arising from the causes now assigned. 
Such being the tenor of the divine dispensations, 
it may be wished that some able writer would illus- 
trate this truth by a reference to well-authorised 
examples, taken from the history of man and of 
modern nations.. Such an author would, doubtless, 
instance revolutionary France. Her murderous 
guillotine brought woful miseries upon the nation. 
Her youth were all torn from their country and 
their friends to perish in the armies, leaving the 
country destitute of ordinary means of security, 
and subject, in some provinces, to grievous annoy- 
ance from increasing numbers of wolves. The 
armies fought in vain; but... Let the pen stop; 
and yet it cannot refrain from the expectation that 
similar evils await the lawless executions of Spain, 
and the systematic murders of Romanist Ireland. 
But enough of sach sources of savage miseries. Let 
truth plead in excuse for this digression.” 

These crudely extracted samples of this singular 





work must suffice for our purpose; for we have 
neither room nor inclination to enter upon Welsh 
traditions, or other conjectures and hypotheses, 
The gist of the whole is thus summed up: 

“ In conclusion of this work, the following te. 
marks may claim attention, and justify the long 
series of instances which has been adduced, The 
use of symbols recommended to practice, though 
somewhat novel, is not new. The chapters of this 
treatise shew that it has been coeval, if not with 
the creation of man, yet at least with his expulsion 
from the Garden of Eden; and that all sacred 
structures have been symbolical, from the earliest 
times. It is well known that all religious rites, 
down to the death and sacrifice of the Redeemer, 
were symbolical also; and baptism and the Lord's 
supper, ordinances of the Saviour himself, are most 
decidedly such. All religious rites, even of the 
Christian church, are symbolical. It cannot be 
denied that the use of symbols led to the sin of 
idolatry; but the abuse of the good is never ad. 
mitted as an argument against the use. These 
and other reasons will invite all good and pious 
persons to accede to these authorities, and induce 
them to adopt the use of symbols, not reject them 
beeause they have been carried in times long past 
and in times present into all the absurdity of ex. 
travagance: in fine, let not the orthodox members 
of the Anglican church be swayed by prejudice, 
and reject the use of symbols because they have 
been approved by some anti-protestant members 
of the Camden Society in the University of Cam. 
bridge, or because they are beloved by the papisti- 
cal society of the tractarians of the University of 
Oxford.” 








JACQUES CUR. 

Jacques Coeur, the French Argonaut, and his Times, 
By Louisa StuartCostello. 8vo, pp. 433. Bentley. 
CerteEs ladies do write the most readable books of 
and for our present day, and this is one of the nicest 
of them. Who was Jacques Coeur? ask some of 
our readers. We reply from Johnes of Hafod 
(vide or not, as you please, his edition of La Broc- 
quiére): “ Jacques Cour was an extraordinary 
character, and a striking instance of the ingrati- 
tude of monarchs. Although of low origin, he 
raised himself by his abilities to high honours, and 
acquired by his activity immense riches. He was 
one of the most celebrated merchants that ever 
existed; and had it not been for his superiot 
management of the finances, the generals, able as 
they were, of Charles VII., would never have ex- 
pelled the English from France.” He rose from 
the people, was a native of Bourges, lived in the 
reigns of Charles VI. and VII. and Louis XI., was 
the great financier to the last of these Charles's, 
and amassed so vast an amount of wealth and 
property that it led to a too powerful combina- 
tion of noble debtors and other enemies against 
him, before which he was harled from his high 
position, and pillaged by the monarch whom he 
had served and the aristocracy he had “ accom- 
modated” and offended. Though driven into 
exile, he appears still to have preserved a cer- 
tain degree of influence, and a wreck of fortune 
which might have been considered enough to sa- 
tisfy his ambition if he had never had more ; but 
millionaire leviathans fancy themselves beggars if 
reduced to a few hundred thousands; and we are 
called on to pity their sufferings and their sorrows, 
as if they had not a bit of bread to put in their 
mouths, nor a healthy potato for their miserable 
children! Miss Costello follows the course of this 
extraordinary man; and, like a worthy biographer, 
makes him out to be a persecuted hero. Perse- 
cuted at last he assuredly was; but somehow or 
other it is a sort of gratification to the great 
majority of mankind to. see the cormorants who 
have amassed enormous wealth by sordid means 
and clever speculations (regardless of who might 
be oppressed, wronged, or ruined, so that the pro- 
fits flowed in to swell their monstrous possessions) 
forced todisgorge some of their prey, and no longer 
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lord it over their fellow-creatures with all the in- 
solence of upstart pride and the want of feeling 
too generally attendant upon such sudden and un- 
deserved elevation. Jacques Cceur was, indeed, 
wonderfully raised aloft; and it was only owing to 
his tumbling down amain rather too late in life 
that he did not bound and rise again. 

Miss Costello sets out with a clever sketch of 
France under Charles VI., and then passes to his 
successor, and the personal history of his “ ar- 
gentier,” of whom an interesting portrait is prefixed 
to the volume; and the preface informs us that 
“jn a work which appeared in numbers in 1834, 
called ‘ Notices Pittoresques sur les Antiquités et 
jes Monumens du Berri,’ published at Bourges by 
M. Hazé, may be found a variety of extremely in- 
teresting details respecting the house of Jacques 
Cur, together with an extensive collection of 
lithographic sketches, representing almost every 
part of this singular building with exceeding cor- 
rectness. From this work those few woodcuts are 
taken which appear in this volume; and, as the 
author is well acquainted with the locality, she can 
answer for their fidelity. It was her original in- 
tention that many more should have been appended 
to this memoir, as she conceived they possessed 
unusual interest, and would have rendered her 
description more comprehensive. The vessel re- 
presented at the end of the preliminary remarks is 
part of a piece of sculpture in high relief, which 
formerly existed in what was called the Salle des 
Galéres. It was placed over one of the doors, and 
is now a mere fragment, thrown aside with other 
precious bits in a dark chamber seldom looked 
into. It is on a single stone about three feet high, 
and represents an antique two-masted vessel, 
bearing a banner with fleur-de-lis on one, and on 
the other a sort of balcony, in which are placed 
three men armed at all points ; but of these figures 
the heads are wanting. One of the men seems 
occupied in hurling down stones from a sack; 
above these one leg ofa soldier can still be dis- 
cerned, who appeared to be employed still higher 
up the mast. Several soldiers wearing helmets 
and cuirasses are busy rowing; the oars are broken 
away, but their attitudes tell the tale sufficiently. 
Nothing is wanting in this sculpture; there are 
the cordages, the iron-work of the vessel, the 
holes for the oars, and a variety of details indicat- 
ing different parts of the construction. Beneath, 
as it were in the sea, divers marine plants, and the 
head of a seal, or some such animal, are figured. 
The delicacy and minuteness of the work is re- 
markable, and the artist has been scrupulous in 
neglecting no part of his subject. - It was origi- 


_ nally painted and gilded, as may still be seen in 


some parts; the ground was blue, the sea-green 
and the fleur-de-lis were gilded. Another of the 
woodcuts which appear at the head of some of these 
chapters represents a portion of the stone gallery 
which formerly ran along great part of the walls, 
and of which some remains are still to be seen. 
That part which is most conspicuous is about three 
feet high, and is composed of large stones worked 
very elaborately in medallions, having in its pat- 
tern hearts and shells, and a long scroll drawn out 
through the foliaged wreath, on which the device 
of the argentier appears, ‘ 4 vaillans cocurs rien im- 
possible.” The stone tablet over the chief entrance, 
representing three oriental trees, with flowers be- 
neath them, and the motto, ‘ Dire: Faire: Taire: 
De ma joie,’ is shewn in another. One is a copy of 
two of the compartments of stone sculpture which 
adorn the principal entrance-tower, and represents 
Jacques Coeur and his lady, Macée de Léodepart, 
in habits of ceremony ; the former holding a flower, 
and beating a trowel. The curious lock of the 
private study of the merchant is also copied, and 
the remarkable sculpture, which is described at 
length in this work as having ornamented Jacques 
Ceur’s secret chamber, appears amongst the text. 
A drawing is given of the only remaining squares of 
painted glass still to be seen, in which the jester 
with a padlock on his mouth, and the motto ‘ En 





bouche close n’entre mouche,’ is seen. The exterior 
of the house next the street is also given, and one 
side of the interior court; but, on so very small a 
scale, little idea can be conveyed of the beauty of 
the original structure. 

“In giving the details of the house of Jacques 
Ceeur, there is so much to describe, that a whole 
volume might be occupied if full justice were done 
to the interesting subject, and the illustrations 
which could be introduced would occupy a very 
considerable space. As the work of M. Hazé, of 
which mention has been made, is entirely devoted 
to the subject of the curiosities of Bourges, nu- 
merous interesting descriptions are given in it ; 
amongst others, he names one of the remarkable 
chimney- pieces which formerly adorned one of the 
chief salles of the mansion of the argentier. As 
the others are sculptured with chivalrous subjects, 
so this, executed with equal care, is a caricature of 
the habits and manners of the great of the period. 
Singularly enough, the whole of it is an evident sa- 
tire on the tournaments and knightly occupations 
of the day, every thing being turned into ridicule, 
and represented in the most grotesque manner. 
There is still enough of the ruin left to enable the 
curious to trace the history detailed, but M. Hazé’s 
drawing supplies what is wanting in the original 
as it now exists. Instead of knights and their 
chargers, peasants are represented mounted on 
asses, tilting against each other with sticks for 
lances, their shields are made of basket-work, and 
their stirrups of rope. Some wear a grotesque 
imitation of a helmet and visor, and they have 
cock’s feathers instead of flowing plumes. The 
valets and squires are in peasants’ costume, and 
bear cows’ horns, which do duty for warlike trum- 
pets, and in place of lances they carry a bundle of 
sticks ready to supply their master in the tourney. 
There is something peculiarly comic in the pomp- 
ous character given to these groups, and the whole 
work is farcical in the extreme.” 

In the main story the Maid of Orleans, Agnes 
Sorel, and other famous characters figure; and 
many anecdotes and references to preceding autho- 
rities serve to enrich the narrative, and afford en- 
tertaining ideas of the manners of the times, the 
literature, the arts, the habits of the people, the 
commerce between Europe and the East, and other 
matters of which no reader will tire in this sprightly 
work. But we have room for only a few words re- 
lating to the principal figure : 

“The chronicler, Mathieu de Coussy, in his 
quaint language thus introduces the celebrated 
merchant to his readers: ‘ King Charles had in 
his kingdom a man of small lineage, who was 
called Jacques Coeur, the which by his sense, bold- 
ness, and good conduct, so managed, that he under- 
took divers great mercantile works, and was made 
argentier of King Charles, in which office he re- 
mained a long space of time, in prosperity and 
honour. He had many clerks and factors under 
him, who disposed of his merchandise in all lands 
and countries belonging to Christians, and even in 
the realm of the Sarasins. He had on the seas 
several large vessels which went into Barbary, and 
as far as Babylon, carrying on trade by the license 
of the Soldan and the infidel Turks; also by pay- 
ing them tribute, he brought from those countries 
cloths of gold, and silk of all fashions and of all 
colours ; also furs suitable both for men and women, 
of divers sorts, such as martins, genettes, and other 
strange things, which could never before be got for 
gold or silver in any markets besides. He caused 
to be sold by his factors, both at the hotel of the 
king, and in many places in the said kingdom of 
France, every sort of merchandise for wear that 
man can think of or imagine; at which many per- 
sons, as well nobles as merchants and others, were 
much amazed. He gained alone every year more 
than all the other merchants in the kingdom put 
together.’” 

The current of his affairs ran on in matchless pro- 
sperity and accumulation, till “arrived at the great- 
est distinction, possessed of almost unlimited power, 





the argentier had no inclination to relax his efforts 
to render himself the richest commoner in the 
kingdom. Perhaps, surrounded as he was by im- 
poverished men of rank, he felt that his greatest 
security was in his wealth, which kept those tur- 
bulent companions in his power, for not one of 
them but was deeply in his debt; and, again, as 
they were little in a condition to repay what they 
owed, he must have seen the policy of not depend- 
ing upon their means or their principles of honour, 
which, except in cases where chivalry was cgn- 
cerned, seldom shone out very brilliantly. The 
love of wealth and consequent power was no doubt 
the ruling passion of Jacques Coeur ; and though in 
a general way it scarcely deserves to be considered 
a noble aim, yet so magnificent and generous was 
he in the distribution of his gains that he exalted 
the nature of his pursuit. Nothing sordid or gro- 
velling found a place in his character, he was great 
and liberal in all that he did; his objects were pa- 
triotic and benevolent, and he traded like a mo- 
narch rather than a merchant. His views were far 

beyond the mere accumulation of money, and his 
ambition was to do good by means of his great pos- 
sessions. That he did not disdain dignities, ap- 
pears from the acquisition of property which he 

made—no less than forty estates called him master 
—that of St. Fargeau alone containing more than 
twenty-two parishes. It was the lordship of this 
estate which drew upon him. the envenomed jea- 
lousy which effected his ruin in the end. It would 
have been better policy in the rich merchant to 
forego the acquisition of a coveted domain, which 

fell to him in consequence of the poverty of one of 
higher birth than himself. George dela Trémouille, 

a man of high lineage and powerful at the court, had 
entered into negotiations with the Marquis of Mont- 

ferrat for the purchase of the lands of Toucy, Puisaie, 
Douay, and St. Fargeau, for 20,000 gold crowns; 

but being unable to pay the sum agreed upon, the 

estates were offered to Jacques Coeur, who imme- 

diately paid down the whole sum, and became lord 
of all. The castle of St. Fargeau was of very 
ancient construction, founded, in fact, in 998, by 
Heribert, Bishop of Auxerre, natural brother of 
“Hugues Capet; and the castle of Toucy was of 
equal antiquity and importance. It was mortify- 
ing to a noble of great family to see such estates 
pass into the hands of a man of the people; and 
the lord of La Trémouille considered his rights 
infringed, and himself personally insulted, by the 
purchase of Jacques Coeur. He caused proceed- 
ings to be instituted in defence of what he con- 
sidered his rights; and when the law decided in 
favour of the wealthy merchant, he insisted that 
he had procured the decision by undue influence. 
Retiring in disgust from the contest, La Trémouille 
vowed in the depth of his heart that the upstart 
millionaire should repent his daring; and he never 
allowed his vengeance to slumber till he had gained 
a signal triumph over a man who had injured him 

in nothing. With boundless riches at his com- 

mand, enjoying the intimate affection of his royal 
master, surrounded by a flourishing family, and in 
possession of magnificent estates; with palaces 
rising wherever he chose to build them, with suc- 
cessful commerce continually doubling his enor- 
mous means, Jacques Coeur was now at the utmost 
height of worldly power and enjoyment.” 

The rocket was up: the conspiracy was formed 
and succeeded, and down came the stick: “ Plots 
were got up by the needy courtiers against the 
rich, in the hope that the wealth they coveted 
would be transferred to their empty purses; and if 
a case of dishonesty could be proved, they flat- 
tered themselves that there would be no fear of 
restitution being ever demanded.” 

De Brezé was assailed and sacrificed, and then 
came the greater prize : : 

** Some of the highest names of France are to 
be found amongst the accusers of the argentier, 
and all were deeply his debtors for sums which 
they had neither the hope nor the wish to pay, but 
which they trusted to be relieved from discharging 
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by his disgrace. Added to this conspiracy at his 
very hearth, there was no want of foreign enemies, 
who waited but an occasion to overwhelm him 
with their treachery. * . * 

“It has been thought that it was during the 
adsence of Jacques Coeur on his mission to Lau- 
sanne, that his enemies succeeded in undermining 
teh king’s regard and confidence in him. If it 
were so, Charles dissimulated well, for the favour 
in which his faithful servant appeared after this 
was j:reater than ever, and his gratitude for his 
emin.:nt services was as lively as it had been ac- 
Gustoined to appear for years. After the conquest 
of Nermandy, the king, now indeed master of his 
own f;ingdom, set no bounds to his expressions of 
gratitude to his generous friend, who felt secure 
ia hie unshaken affection, and happy in the suc- 
cess af all his patriotic hopes. There was time 
now {or enjoyment, and Jacques Coeur, who had 
learned in the East and in Italy how to surround 
himsclf with the luxuries which his great wealth 
made easy to him, began to feel that a tranquil 
life might yet be his own. His name was ho- 
noured by foreign nations, and stood almost the 
highest in his own. His family were advanced in 
dignity, his children affectionate and dutiful, his 
wife tender and devoted; the pope, Nicholas V., 
was his personal friend, and he saw no end to his 
resources. Much has been said of the magni- 
ficence of his-mode of living; that his table was 
served with splendour equal to that of royalty, 
and no vessels were seen in his house that were 
mot made of silver; it is even asserted that his 
very horses were shod with silver, and his luxury 
knew no bounds. All-this may be true, and there 
is no reason why he should be blamed if it were 
so: the blame rests on his enemies, who envied 
his wealth and his happiness, and sought to de- 
stroy that of which they could not obtain posses- 
sion. But a storm was gathering in silence, which 
was to burst on the devoted head of this illustri- 
ous victim of malice: an abyss was yawning at his 
feet, into which the hands of successful foes were 
to cast him. At length the tempest broke loose, 
and its explosion was heard not only from one 
extremity of France to the other, but throughout 
Europe. It was prociaimed that the king had 
given orders for the arrest and imprisonment of 
his argentier. * np 2 

“ Jacques Coeur was at the castle of Taille- 
bourg with the king, enjoying, as he supposed, 
the favour and affection of his sovereign, and 
quite unsuspicious of evil, when, on the 3lst of 
July, 1451, he was suddenly seized, arrested, and 
cast into prison, on a charge which he had scarcely 
time to hear, and to which he did not deign to 
reply. A dungeon in the castle of Taillebourg re- 
ceived him; and before any judicial proceedings 
had taken place, before any sentence was passed, 
all his possessions were seized and given into the 
hand of the king! His jailors were his accusers, 
his judges were his debtors and enemies, and he 
was given over at once to rivals and adversaries, 
as a sacrifice and a victim, by that prince to whom 
he had restored a kingdom, and who had mounted 
his throne by means of heaps of gold piled up at 
his feet by the most devoted, faithful, and gener- 
ous of friends and subjects.” 

So writes our fair (take it in either sense) and 
indignant authoress ; and we proceed to learn that, 
* for eleven months, Jacques Coeur had languished 
in prison. Not less than one hundred and fifty 
witnesses had been heard against him. The first 
respite granted was expired, a second had passed 
away, but the judges could gain nothing positive 
to criminate him. He was transferred from the 
Chiiteau de Maillé to that of Tours. On the 13th 
January, 1453, the king authorised another com- 
mission, addressed to Antoine d’Aubusson, Otto 
Castellani, and others, by which he invested them 
with powers to continue the trial and the interro- 
gation of Jacques Coeur. The prisoner had again 
recourse to his only means—that of rejecting his 
judges, as belonging to the laity, he being ton- 





sured; and he also protested against them as be- 
ing notoriously inimical to him. Fatigued and 
exasperated with his firmness, his judges ordered, 
on the 22d March, that he should be put to the ques- 
tion! Tortures! for the man who had created the 
maritime commerce vf France; who had restored 
her king to his throne, and driven bold and victo- 
rious strangers from her shores; whose wealth had 
propped the dignity of almost every family in the 
country; and whose connexion with the most sa- 
cred class in the realm, amongst whom his son 
and brother held high offices, might at least have 
claimed for him respect and mercy.” 

The Church tried to protect him, but in vain. 
He was too rich, and his foes too powerful, even 
for that almost omnipotent interference. Llis sen- 
tence was at length passed; and, “ after twenty-two 
months’ imprisonment, Jacques Coeur was forced, 
in the presence of an immense concourse of spec- 
tators, to go through all the humiliating ceremo- 
nies of his sentence—a sentence pronounced at 
the close of a trial which had pursued him from 
castle to castle, was illegally carried on, and in 
which witnesses summoned at the beginning were 
dismissed before the end, no one accuser confront- 
ed with another, and the first commissioners hav- 
ing given place to new ones. Fach of the judges 
in this unjust cause obtained a large share of the 
booty. Jean Dauvet, procureur- général, who had 
the charge of selling all the estates and effects of 
the condemned, came in for a rich share; but the 
largest was awarded to the illustrious warrior and 
champion, Antoine de Chabannes, Count of Dam- 
martin. This portion was the castle of St. Far- 
geau, and the baronies of Toucy and Perreuse; 
that is to say, almost all the land in the district 
known as La Puisaie, consisting of more than 
twenty parishes. Guillaume Gouffier, the high 
chamberlain, had ten thousand crowns’ worth of 
land, and the lordship of La Motte, that of Boissy, 
and half of that of Roanne and Saint Aon. As for 
large sums of money due to Jacques Cceur, the king 
permitted the payment to stand over at his plea- 
sure. Besides the estates already mentioned, the 
rest of the enormous possessions of the argentier 
are thus enumerated by La Thaumassiére in his 
history of Berry: ‘ His house at Bourges called 
La Chaussée. His house at Montpellier called La 
Loge, and two others. At Lyons, a dwelling called 
La Rose, one called La Maison Ronde, and three 
others. At Marseilles, the Maison de Ville, built 
by him. At Beaucaire, the Maison de Ville. At 
Beziers, several houses and grounds. At Saint 
Pourgain, one house. At Sancerre, one house. 
The estate of St. Gerant de Vaux, bought from 
Philip de Bourbon and his wife. The heath of 
Aubépin. The villages of Barlieu, Ainay-le-Viel, 
Meaune, Villemot, Le Lis Saint Georges, Mar- 
magnes, Maubranches; La Feillane, in the cha- 
tellainie of Murat; Meneton Salon,in Berry. The 
mines of Chifflice. The mines of Saint Pierre le 
Palud. The silver mines of Pompalieu.’ Two 
houses at Paris are also named: one on the spot 
where part of the Palais Royal now stands, and 
one some remains of which are still to be seen in 
the Rue de l'Homme Armé. This latter house 
was not completed at the time of his downfall, and 
was continued by Jean de la Balue, Bishop of 
Angers and Evreux, whose fortunes were as un- 
stable as those of the first builder. The style of 
its construction excited much wonder at the time, 
and the bricks were thought to be of some rich 
metal; they were in fact no more than glazed 
tiles, but, being uncommon, were looked upon 
with much awe and surprise.” 

His sentence to death was graciously commuted 
by the king; and having escaped from surveillance, 
amounting almost to imprisonment, he went into 
exile. Some of his friends, and (strange to relate, 
and almost impossible to believe in our age), some 
whom he had served and raised into prosperity 
and consequence, absolutely shewed their grati- 
tude, and did every thing they could to comfort 
and restore the broken-hearted man! Readers 





generally may not believe this extraordinary fact ; 
but if they will weigh Miss Costello’s proofs, es. 
pecially in regard to a certain faithful Jean de 
Village (be his memory for ever honoured!), we 
are convinced they must agree with us in accre. 
diting the evidence. All the rest of the book they 
will find easy and interesting. 











TEA: FROM MR, FORTUNE’S CHINA, 
(Third notice: conclusion.) 
AGREEABLY to the promise in our last we give this 
page to Mr. Fortuve’s satisfactory account of that 
** Chinese herb” so universally prized and con. 
sumed, 

“ There are (says Mr. F.) few subjects connected 
with the vegetable kingdom which have attracted 
such a large share of public notice as the tea- 
plant of China. Its cultivation on the Chinese 
hills, the particular species or variety which pro- 
duces the black and green teas of commerce, and 
the method of preparing the leaves, have always 
been objects of peculiar interest. The jealousy of 
the Chinese government in former times, prevented 
foreigners from visiting any of the districts where 
tea is cultivated; and the information derived from 
the Chinese merchants, even scauty as it was, was 
not to be depended upon. And hence we find our 
English authors contradicting each other : some as- 
serting that the black and green teas are produced 
by the same variety, and that the difference in 
colour is the result of a different mode of prepara- 
tion; while others say that the black teas are pro- 
duced from the plant called by botanists Thea 
Bohea, and the green from Thea viridis, both of 
which we have had for many years in our gardens 
in England. During my travels in China since 
the last war, I have. had frequent opportunites of 
inspecting some extensive tea districts in the black 
and green-tea countries of Canton, Fokien, and 
Chekiang, and the result of these observations is 
now laid before the reader. It will prove that 
even those who have had the best means of judging 
have been deceived, and that the greater part of 
the black and green teas which are brought yearly 
from China to Europe and America are obtained 
from the same species or variety, namely, from the 
Thea viridis. Dried specimens of this plant were 
prepared in the districts I have named by myself, 
and are now in the herbarium of the Horticultural 
Society of London, so that there can be no longer 
any doubt upon the subject. In various parts of 
the Canton province, where I had an opportunity 
of seeing tea cultivated, the species proved to be 
the Thea Bohea, or what is commonly called the 
black-tea plant. In the green-tea districts of the 
north—I allude more particularly to the province 
of Chekiang—I never met with a single plant of 
this species, which is so common in the fields and 
gardens near Canton. All the plants in the green- 
tea country near Ning-po, on the islands of the 
Chusan Archipelago, and in every part of the 
province which I had an opportunity of visiting, 
proved, without exception, to be the Thea viridis. 
Two hundred miles further to the north-west, in 
the province of Kiang-nan, and only a short dis- 
tance from the tea hills in that quarter, I also 
found in gardens this same species of tea. Thus 
far my actual observation exactly verified the 
opinions I had formed on the subject before I left 
England, viz. that the black teas were prepared 
from the Thea Bohea, and the green from Thea 
viridis. When I left the north, on my way to the 
city of Foo-chow-foo, on the River Min, in the 
province of Fokien, I had no dcubt that I should 
find the tea hills there covered with the other 
species, Thea Bohca, from which we generally sup- 
pose the black teas are made; and this was the 
more likely to be the case as this species actually 
derives its specific name from the Bohee hills in 
this province. Great was my surprise to find all 
the plants on the tea hills near Foo-chow exactly 
the same as those in the green-tea districts of the 
north. Here were, then, green-tea plantations on 
the black-tea hills, and not a single plant of the 
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Thea Bohea to be seen. Moreover, at the time of 
my visit, the natives were busily employed in the 
manufacture of black teas. Although the specific 
differences of the tea-plants were well known to 
me, I was so much surprised, and I may add 
amused, at this discovery, that I procured a set of 
specimens for the herbarium, and also dug up a 
living plant, which I took northward to Chekiang. 
Qn comparing it with those which grow on the 
green-tea hills, no difference whatever was ob- 
served. It appears, therefore, that the black and 
green teas of the northern districts of China (those 
districts in which the greater part of the teas for 
the foreign markets are made) are both produced 
from the same variety, and that that variety is the 
Thea viridis, or what is commonly called the green- 
tea plant. On the other hand, those black and 
green teas which are manufactured in considerable 
quantities in the vicinity of Canton are obtained 
from the Thea Bohea, or black tea, * * * 
“In the green-tea districts of Chekiang near 
Ning-po, the first crop of leaves is generally ga- 
thered about the middle of April. This consists 
of the young leaf-buds just as they begin to unfold, 
and forms a fine and delicate kind of young hyson, 
which is held in high estimation by the natives, 
and is generally sent about in small quantities as 
presents to their friends. It is a scarce and ex- 
pensive article, and the picking of the leaves in 
such a young state does considerable injury to the 
tea-plantations. The summer rains, however, 
which fall copiously about this season, moisten the 
earth and air; and if the plants are young and vi- 
gorous, they soon push out freshleaves. In a fort- 
night or three weeks from the time of the first 
picking, or about the beginning of May, the shrubs 
are again covered with fresh leaves, and are ready 
for the second gathering, which is, in fact, the 
most important of the season. The third and last 
gathering, which takes place as soon as new leaves 
are formed, produces a very. inferior kind of tea, 
which, I believe, is rarely sent out of the district. 
The mode of gathering and preparing the leaves 
of the tea-plants is extremely simple. We have 
been so long accustomed to magnify and mystify 
every thing relating to the Chinese, that, in all 
their arts and manufactures, we expect to find 
some peculiar and out-of-the-way practice, when 
the fact is, that many operations in China are 
more simple in their character than in most other 
parts of the world. To rightly understand the 
process of rolling and drying the leaves, which I am 
about to describe, it must be borne in mind that the 
grand object is to expel the moisture, and at the 
same time to retain as much as possible of the 
aromatic and other desirable secretions of the spe- 
cies. The system adopted to attain this end is as 
simple as it is efficacious. In the harvest seasons 
the natives are seen in little family groups on the 
side of every hill, when the weather is dry, en- 
gaged in gathering the tea-leaves. They do not 
seem so particular as I imagined they would have 
been in this operation, but strip the leaves off ra- 
pidly and promiscuously, and throw them all into 
round baskets made for the purpose ont of split 
bamboo or rattan. In the beginning of May, when 
the principal gathering takes place, the young seed- 
vessels are about as large as peas. These are also 
stripped off and dried with the leaves; it is these 
seed-vessels which we often see in our tea, and 
which have some slight resemblance to young ca- 
pers). When a sufficient quantity of leaves are 
gathered, they are carried home to the cottage or 
barn, where the operation of drying is performed.” 
_ This is minutely described, and the author con- 
tinues ; * 
“Thave stated that the plants grown in the dis- 
trict of Chekiang produce green teas, but it must 
not be supposed that they are the green teas which 
ate exported to England. The leaf has a much 
more natural colour, and has little or none of what 
we call the * beautiful bloom’ upon it, which is 
80 much admired in Europe and America. There 


is now no doubt that all these ‘ blooming’ green 





teas which are manufactured at Canton, are dyed 
with prussian blue and gypsum, to suit the taste 
of the foreign ‘ barbarians:’ indeed, the process 
may be seen any day, during the season, by those 
who will give themselves the trouble to seek after 
it. It is very likely that the same ingredients are 
also used in dyeing the northern green teas fur the 
foreign market; of this, however, I am not quite 
certain. There is a vegetable dye obtained from 
Tsatis indigotica much used in the northern dis- 
tricts, and called Tein-ching ; and itis not unlikely 
that it may be the substance which is employed. 
The Chinese never use these dyed teas themselves, 
and I certainly think their taste in this respect is 
more correct than ours. It is not to be supposed 
that the dye used can produce any very bad effects 
upon the consumer, for, had this been the case, it 
would have been discovered before now; but if 
entirely harmless or inert, its being so must be 
ascribed to the very small quantity which is em- 
ployed in the manufacture.” 

In short “ the black and green teas which gene- 
rally come to England from the northern provinces 
of China are made from the same species; and the 
difference of colour, flavour, &c. is solely the result 
of the different modes of preparation.” 

The modes of cultivating cotton and rice are also 
fully explained; and we have practical descrip- 
tions of the climate and soil. A terrific typhon, 
to which this region is liable, was encountered by 
the author, and the phenomena attending it vividly 
detailed. The city of Soo-chow also supplies 
matter for novel statements; but we must be con- 
tent to refer to them, and now conclude with the 
final remarks on the subject of cotton, the whole 
notice of which may be perused with advantage by 
those who are interested in extending the cultiva- 
tion and cleanly preparation for export of this 
valuable article of commerce in our Indian empire. 

“ Every small farmer or cottager reserves a por- 
tion of the produce of his fields for the wants of 
his own family, This the female members clean, 
spin, and weaveathome. In every cottage through- 
out this district the traveller meets with the spin- 
ning-wheel and the small hand-loom, which used 
to be common in our own country in days of yore, 
but which have now given way to machinery. 
These looms are plied by the wives and daughters, 
who are sometimes assisted by the old men or 
young boys who are unfit for the labours of the 
field. Where the families are numerous and in- 
dustrious, a much greater quantity of cloth is woven 
than is required for their own wants; and in this 
case the surplus is taken to Shanghae and the 
adjacent towns for sale. A sort of market is held 
every morning at one of the gates of the city, 
where these people assemble and dispose of their 
little bundles of cotton-cloth. Money is in this 
manner realised for the purchase of tea and other 
necessaries which are not produced by the farms 
in this particular district. When the last crops 
are gathered from the cotton-fields, the stalks are 
carried home for fuel. Thus every part of the 
crop is turned to account: the cotton itself clothes 
them, and affords them the means of supplying 
themselves with all the necessaries of life; the 
stalks boil their frugal meals; and the ashes even 
—the remains of all—are strewed over their fields 
for the purposes of manure. But even before this 
takes place, the system I have already noticed— 
of sowing and planting fresh crops before the re- 
moval of those which occupy the land—is already 
in progress. Clover, beans, and other vegetables, 
are frequently above ground in the cotton-fields 
before the stalks of the latter are removed. Thus 
the Chinese in the northern provinces lengthen 
by every means in their power the period of growth, 
and gain as much as they possibly can from the 
fertility of their land. The reader must bear in 
mind, however, that the soil of this district is a 
rich deep loam, which is capable of yielding many 
crops in succession without the aid of a particle of 
manure. Nature has showered her bounties on 


with no sparing hand; the soil is not only the 
most fertile in China, but the climate is capable 
of rearing and bringing to perfection many of the 
productions of the tropics, as well as the whole 
of those found in all the temperate regions of the 
globe.” 





Home Influence ; a Tale for Mothers and Daughters. 

By Grace Aguilar. 2 vols. 16mo. London, 
Groombridge and Sons. 
Known hitherto as an exponent of the Hebrew 
faith, in works of fiction of more or less popularity, 
the authoress has here ventured on Christian 
ground in a domestic tale, avoiding doctrinal points, 
but, as she confesses herself, with “ an insufficient 
knowledge of the Christian feeling towards the Sab- 
bath.” It is true that pardon for the.error which 
elicits this admission is intreated; and had it been 
the only blot in Home Influence, we should have 
passed it in silence; but we are sorry to. say the 
book, with the exception of its intentions, which 
disarm censure, is altogether faulty. There is, 
perhaps, no class of authorship so difficult as that 
which aims at combining religious instruction, 
education, and amusement, in the same pages; and 
it is almost curious to notice how constantly writers 
of the kind refer their readers to the works of 
Maria Edgeworth. She is the model upon which 
most modern structures are projected; but how 
few approach the great original! Grace Aguilar 
does not, and we fear never will. 

After careful study we can hardly resolve our- 
selves for what period of life Home Influence is 
intended ; if for childhood, its language is too dif- 
ficult and inflated; if for youth, there is a great 
deal to provoke mirth instead of reflection on 
serious subjects; and if for after-life, much of the 
tale might have been advantageously omitted. Take 
an example or two in the words of the authoress: 
a youth exclaims to his sister, ‘‘‘ My mother is- 
such a very superior person that when she is pre-" 
sent her superiority extends over her whole sex. 
Caroline, even you are safe, because, as her child, 
it is to be hoped that one of these days you may 
be something like her: exactly I do not expect— 
two such women as my mother cannot exist.’”’ 
Again, of an exercise which this same hopeful has 
just finished: “ * That proves how little you know 
the extent of my powers. I have only to make a 
clean copy of these learned reflections. Why, in 
the name of all the gods, were there such provok- 
ingly clever people as Seneca, Cicero, Pliny, and a 
host of others? or if they must be wise, why did they 
not burn all the written wisdom instead of leaving 
it as a means of torture in the hands of learned 
pedagogues, yclept schoolmasters, and as a curse 
on those poor unfortunates whose noddles are not 
wise enough té contain it?”” What a paraphrase 
on Pereant qui ante.nos nostra dizerunt! Addressing 
his brother, we have speech and reflection in the 
following: “ * It is no use, Bertie; you must bring 
the Antipodes together before you and Caroline 
will think alike,’ interposed Percy, perceiving with 
regret the expression of pain on his brother’s face, 
and always ready to guard him either from physical 
or mental suffering,—feeling instinctively that from 
his extraordinary mind and vivid sense of duty he 
was liable to the latter from many causes which 
other natures would pass unnoticed.” All this is 
neither the language nor philosophy of twelve years 
old. Nor can we quite understand an intended 
midshipman of the same age, but who has never 
been to sea, bursting into such a rhapsody as— 
‘“‘* Tmprison !’ was his very indignant reply; ‘and 
on the wide free glorious ocean! flying on the 
wings of the wind wherever we please, and com- 
pelling the flag of every Jand to acknowledge ours! 
No, Mr. Grahame; you landsmen don’t know what 
liberty is, if you talk of imprisonment in a ship! 
We take our home wherever we go, Which you 
landsmen cannot do, though you do poetise on the 
maternal properties of old mother earth.” We 
could multiply such extracts infinitely, but fancy 








the inhabitants of thisspart of the Chinese empire 


we have done enough. It is always unpleasant to 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








find fault with a female author; but where the aim 
and purpose of a work are so high and sv pom- 
pously set forth, we feel we should not be doing 
our duty if we did not discourage any further 
attempts in a line of literature for which the 
writer is evidently unqualified. The tale breaks 
off abruptly, and a sequel is promised under the 
title of “‘ A Mother’s Recompense.”’ | 
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Tales of Adventures by Sea and Land. Pp. 295. 

London; Burns. 
Tuis is a very interesting and stirring selection of 
Tealities in life often more: wonderful than fiction. 
The advantage thus gained therefore is, that in 
the one case we are taught what human nature can 
truly accomplish and endure, whereas in the other 
we only read:what the writer fancies possible, and 
colours.for: effect.: This volume: will and ought to 
be a great favourite with the rising generation, 
whilst it contains enough to requite the attention 
of their elders. 


Pascal's Provincial Letters ; with an Essay on him 
considered as a Writer and Moralist. By M. Vil- 
lemain, Peer of France, &c. Pp. 479. London, 
Seeley, Burnside, and Seeley. 

AN ever-enduring author, and one who well merits 

that lasting consideration and fame, is here ably 

given to the English reader in a new translation, 
enriched by the admirable Essay of M. Villemain, 
one of the very highest literary authorities of 

France, and explanatory notes from the same dis- 

tinguished source. His criticism leaves us nothing 

to say; and we have only to recommend the vo- 
lume to the public as the best existing copy of the 

Provincial Letters. 

The Whole Art of Curing, Pickling, and Smoking 
Meat and Fish, both in the British and Foreign 
Modes; with many useful miscellaneous Receipts, 
and full Directions for the Construction of an eco- 
nomical Drying-Chimney and Apparatus on an 
entirely original Plan. By James Robinson, 
Eighteen Years a Practical Curer. 16mo, pp. 
circ. 165. London, Longmans. 

Tuis full title-page fully explains the nature of 

this book. All the receipts are simple, and easy 

of practice; and, coming from an old experienced 
hand, ought to carry great authority. We intend 
some of the “‘ cures” to be tried, and shall report 
from evidence when we have judged by the palate. 

Here is a “ marbled goose” for example : 

“ Take a fine mellow ox-tongue out of pickle, 
cut off the root and horny part at the tip, wipe it 
dry, and boil it till it is quite tender; then peel it 
nicely, cut a deep slit in it the whole length, and 
lay a fair proportion of the following mixture 
within it : 

Mace, finely beaten . . «© «+ «+ $02. 

Nutmeg, ditto e e e e e - 202. 

Cloves, ditto ° ° e e ° » $02. 

Two table-spoonfuls salt. 

Twelve Spanish olives, well pounded, without stones. 
Then take a barn-door fowl and a fine large goose ; 
take from them all the bones. Lay the tongue 
inside the fowl; rub the latter outside with season- 
ing, and having ready some slices of ham divested 
of the rind, wrapt them tightly round the fowl; 
put these again inside the goose with the remainder 
of the seasoning, and sew it up; then make all 
very secure and in natural shape with a piece of 
new linen and tape, and putit into an earthen-pan 
that will just contain it with plenty of clarified 
butter, and bake it two hours and a half in a slow 
oven; then take it out, and when cold, take out 
the goose, and set it in a sieve to drain; take off 
the butter and hard fat, which put again by the fire 
to melt—adding, if requisite, more clarified butter. 
Wash and wipe out the jar or pan, put the bird 

ain into it, and take care that it is well covered 
with the warm butter; then tie the jar down with 
bladder and leather. When wanted for table, it 
must be treated as the venison to extricate it from 
the butter, and sent to table cold when it has been 
taken out ofthe cloth. This receipt needs only 





A second edition of the Art of Pickling will fur- 
nish the opportunity; and from the great practical 
value of the book, we fancy it will not be long in 
making its appearance. 


Letter to Dr. Candlish as to the Jewish Sabbath and 
Sunday. Pp. 40. London, E. Wilson; Liver- 
pool, Webb; Manchester, Thomson. 

In our judgment if the Sabbath be properly ob- 
served, it isno great matter what particular twenty- 
four hours in the week are set apart for that purpose. 
The writer thinks differently, and takes a deal of 
trouble to ascertain the right time. Uniformity in 
a country is certainly desirable, in order that the 
business avocations of one class may not clash 
with the devotions of another; and this would be 
attained in England ifthe pamphlet were taken in 
proof that God had not directed the first day of 
the week to.be kept as'a Sabbath. 


Sharpe’s London Magazine. 
Tue third volume ofthis very cheap and entertain- 
ing miscellany demands our notice and appro- 
bation. It is neatly got up in crimson binding; 
and with its numerous woodcuts and varied articles 
in prose and verse is quite a parlour table-book 
for allclasses. Mr. Sharpe, we observe, has issued 
another popular publication called the Book of En- 
tertainment for Old and Young, which seems also to 
possess considerable variety in its arrangements— 
such as tales, poetry, and essays on useful subjects. 


A Familiar Explanation of the Art of Assaying Gold 
and Silver. By J. H. Watherston, Goldsmith. 
8vo, pp. 64. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

A LUCID essay upon a subject too little understood 

by the purchasers of the precious metals in the 

varied forms of jewellery. In addition to being a 

practical work, it points out many of the “ tricks 

of the trade” in foisting upon the public articles 
of far inferior worth to that which they are asserted 
to possess in the shops. The following extract, 
almost worthy a place in “ Aunt Margery’s Mirror,” 
will exhibit a commonly practised kind of fraud : 

“* A new system of imposition which has been 
lately attempted (and it is feared not without con- 
siderable success) deserves to be noticed both by 
the trade and the public. It has recently been 
found that gold of the quality of 12 carats, or less, 
if alloyed with zinc, instead of the proper quantity 
of silver, presents a colour very nearly equal to 
that of a metal at least 24 or 3 carats higher, or of 
8s. or 10s. an ounce more value; and the conse- 
quence has been, that a large quantity of jewellery 
has been made of gold alloyed in this manner, and 
the same has been purchased by some shopkeepers 
very much to their own loss as well as to that of 
the public, inasmuch as a galvanic action is pro- 
duced after a time upon gold so alloyed, by means 
of which the metal is split into separate pieces, 
and the article rendered perfectly useless. Gold 
chains, pencil-cases, thimbles, and lockets, are the 
articles of which the public and the shopkeepers 
will do well to take heed; as those have, among 
some other things, been lately so constructed.” 

When the enormous profits thus invisibly ex- 
tracted from the pockets of the unwary are taken 
into consideration, the value of Mr. Watherston’s 
little book in its detective character must be ap- 
parent; and so we recommend it to the trade and 
public generally. 


A Literal Translation of the Book of Psalms; with 
Dissertations on the Word ‘ Selah,’ §c. By the 
Rev. J. Jebb, A.M. 2 vols. 8vo, Longmans. 

Since 

“ Sternhold and Hopkins had great qualms 
When they translated David's Psalms 
To make the heart full glad,” 
there have been a good many versions, and not 
one crowned with particular success. We fear 
the present attempt must be added to the list of 
failures. Its literality, its hard style, its dogmata, 
and its hypotheses, may afford some exercise to 
the learned; but for popular use or purpose, it 





to be published to be practised.” 


must be nearly a dead letter. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
April 12th.— Lord Colchester, president, in the 
chair. The Lord Bishop of St. Asaph was elected 
a member of this Society. The first paper read a 
the evening meeting was “On wine-growing jp 
New South Wales.” From the calculations con. 
tained in this interesting document, by Mr, John 
Hector, it would appear that the cultivation of the 
vine promises not only the most beneficial results 
to the settler, as regards the manufacturing of 
wine for the consumption of the colonists them. 
selves, but also as leading to its eventual exporta- 
tion to England. Neither is the cultivation of the 
vine to be regarded solely in reference to the pro. 
duction of wine; but in the drying of the fruit for 
the supply of raisins (which suffer much deterio. 
ration during the voyage from Europe), and in the 
manufactures of brandy and vinegar, large profits 
may fairly be relied on. Assuming Mr. Hector’s 
calculations to be correct, it would appear that the 
cost price of a farm, at the present time, of 240 
acres, namely, 40 acres fit for planting as a vine. 
yard, and 200 acres of forest, would be from 200), 
to 2501, but which he puts down at 300/.; that 
the cost of bullocks, horses, carts, ploughs, har- 
rows, and other necessary implements, together 
with twelve moaths’ supply of tea, sugar, and 
other stores, including contingent expenses, would 
amount to 200/.; that the expenses of maintain. 
ing the required labourers for four years, the wear 
and tear, and other outgoings, would average 200/, 
a year for four years, giving as a total of capital 
required, 13007. This calculation has, however, 
been made on the supposition that the vineyard 
would yield no returns during the whole of the 
four years ; whereas, in fact, in consequence of the 
rapid growth and early maturity of the vine in the 
climate of New South Wales, enough wine would 
probably be made in the third year to defray the 
expenses of that year. After the fourth year, the 
quantity of wine obtainable varies from 200 to 
1000 gallons per acre; and on rich land, and 
under judicious management, it approaches much 
nearer to the latter than to the former quantity. 
This colonial wine has hitherto found a ready 
sale at from 5s. to 8s. a gallon; and Mr. Boydell 
finds no difficulty in disposing of the whole pro- 
duce of his vintage at 5s. per gallon. Considering, 
however, that a time may come when wine will be 
plentifully produced in the colony, Mr. Hector 
assumes its value to be only 2s. per gallon, the 
present price of colonial beer. The result would 
then be as follows: 40 acres of vines, producing 
400 gallons per acre, at 2s. the gallon, 1600/. De- 
duct annual expenses, 200/. ; expenses for vintage, 
100/.; interest on capital at eight per cent, 100d; 
leaving a clear annual profit of 1200/. Mr. Hec- 
tor, in conclusion, observes that, should the wine 
prove too light for the English market, the grower 
possesses an easy and cheap remedy, the law per- 
mitting the distillation of brandy, for the purpose 
of mixing with the wines, and thereby imparting 
to them strength and fulness. 

The second communication read to the meeting 
was a paper “‘ On the best means of reaching the 
pole,” by Admiral F. Wrangel. After detailing 
the various dangers and difficulties inseparably 
connected with polar navigation, and enumerating 
the many expeditions sent from this country, 
amounting to fifty-eight, from the time of Jolin 
Cabot, in 1497, to that under the command of Back, 
in 1836, the chief object of all of which being the 
discovery of a shorter passage to the Pacific by the 
N.W. or N.E. channel; the writer proceeds to 
enunciate his own ideas as to the most facile mode 
of reaching that invisible point of the earth, the 
north pole, which we give in his own words: “My 
hypothesis is founded on facts collected during 4 
three years’ navigation in a sea whose depth is not 
more than twenty-two fathoms, and which is land- 
locked to the south by the Siberian coast, and thus 
defended from the winds and waves over a space of 
180° of the compass. The northernmost point of 
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Greenland, Smith’s Sound, seen by Captain Ross, 
is in latitude 77° 55’ N.; and in latitude 76° 29’, on 
the island Wolstenholme, there is a village of Es- 
quimaux. Taking all this into consideration, my 
opinion may ‘be expressed in the following plan : 
the ship of the expedition should winter near the 
Esquimaux village, under the 77th parallel on the 
western coast of Gréenland. - There should be pre- 
viously despatched to: this point, in a separate 
party, 10 narty (a particular kind of sledge), with 
dogs and active and courageous drivers, likewise 
an ample supply of stores and provisions. In the 
autumn, as soon as the water freezes, the expedi- 
tion should proceed to Smith’s Sound ; on arriving 
at the 79°, it should seek on the coasts of Green- 
land, or in the valleys between the mountains, a 
convenient place for depositing a part of the pro- 
visions. In February the expedition might ad- 
vance towards that place ; and in the beginning of 
March another station, two degrees farther north, 
might be established. From this last point the 
polar detachment of the expedition would proceed, 
during March, over the ice, without leaving the 
coasts, deviating as little as possible from the line 
of the meridian. A party of the men, dogs, and 
provisions should await their return at the last 
station. The expedition to reach the pole and to 
return must traverse in a direct line nearly 1200 
niles, or, including all deviations, not above 1530 
miles, which is very practicable with well-con- 
structed sledges, good dogs, and proper conduc- 
tors.” 

The reading of the above papers, together with 
the discussion thereon being concluded, Sir Rode- 
rick I. Murchison announced to the Society some 
particulars of a Russian expedition of discovery 
along the North Ural Mountains. 

After some comments in favour of the plan of 
exploring the extreme polar regions recommended 
by Admiral Wrangel, on which he stated that he 
had received communications from Admiral Liitké 
and M. de Middendorff, Sir R. I. Murchison ex- 
plained the contents of a letter he had that morn- 
ing received from Admiral Liitké on the subject 
of the first enterprise of the Imperial Geographi- 
cal Society of St. Petersburgh, the exploration of 
the northernmost portions of the Ural Mountains. 
Col. Hofmann (the companion of Col. Helmersen 
inhis Siberian tours) is the chief of the expedi- 
tion, and is already on his road to Perm, accompa- 
nied by M. Kowaisky as astronomer. At Perm he 
will be joined by M. Strajefski, the previous ex- 
plorer of the part of the chain north of Bogoslofsk, 
and who will act as second in command. Branth, 
the faithful companion of Middendorff, is the natu- 
ralist of the expedition ; whilst two topographers 
of the general staff will sketch the country and 
construct maps; the party being furnished with 
every sort of instrument for conducting observa- 
tions. The news received from these distant parts 
encourage the geographers of St. Petersburgh to 
hope that the travellers will not meet with very 
great natural obstacles, and that means of trans- 
port will be found in abundance. 

The expedition will be probably divided into 
two detachments, one of which will proceed in 
boats from Tcherdyn, in ascending the water- 
drainage of the Kama (i. e. on the European side 
of the chain), and will afterwards descend the 
gteat stream Petchora; re-ascending as often as 
possible the smaller rivers which flow down from 
the Ural Mountains. The other detachment will 
proceed along the crest of the chain, which is said 
to be practicable throughout. At the same time 
the rivers which water the east side of the chain 
will not be neglected, and boats will be on them. 
The first, or this summer, will be passed in reach- 
ing 65° N. lat., the parallel previously attained on 
the Asiatic side by the labours of Strajefsky ; and 
in the remaining year it is hoped that the Glacial 
sea will be reached. 

_Sit Roderick Murchison pointed out the por- 
tion of the work which had been already accom- 
plished by his friend and coadjutor, Count von 





Keyserling, é. e. in all the part of the chain from 
which the affluents of the Petchora descend; and 
he then acquainted the Society that not only the 
eminent navigator, Admiral Liitké, himself would 
be in England.in the month of May, but also his 
Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Constantine, 
the first president of the Geographical Society of 
St. Petersburg, a society founded on the model of 
that of London. - : 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
April 13th.—Mr. Yarrell, V.P., in the chair. The 
following communications were read :—1. “ Obser- 
tions on the skull of Ph lomys vombatus,”’ Owen, 
by Mr. Gray. Three skulls in the British Mu- 
seum, present considerable differences, particu- 
larly in the dentition. Mr. Gray is desirous of 
extending the comparison to a larger series, with 
a view of determining whether the fact is that 
these are merely individual variations, or that more 
than one species is at present included under this 
name. Ifthe former be the case, as Mr. Gray is 
inclined to suspect, it will tend to shew that skulls 
and teeth do not afford such indubitable specific 
characters as many zoologists are willing to believe. 
—2. “ Characters of fifteen unpublished species of 
Trochilidz in the collection of the late Mr. Lod- 
diges, from his Ms. notes, described by M. Bour- 
cier.”’ M. Bourcier having visited this country for 
the purpose of completing his acquaintance with 
the humming: birds, upon which he is preparing 
a monograph, has received permission from Mr. 
Conrad Loddiges, to lay before the Society an ac- 
count of the species which still remain unique or 
unpublished in this superb collection. T'rochi- 
lus mirabilis, Lodd., is without doubt the most re- 
markable member of this family yet discovered. 
It has been in Mr. Loddiges’ possession since 
1836, and no second example has reached Europe. 
It was obtained in a deep gorge of the Peruvian 
Andes, and is the gem of the collection. Of the 
fourteen other species, Tr. Aquila presents perhaps 
the most interesting form. We can only give the 
names of 7. Millerii, T. Schreibersii, T. Matthewsii, 
T. Watertoni, Lodd., T. Evelyn@, T. Johanna, T. 
Conradii, T. Yarrellii, T. Spencei, T. Ruckerii, T. Dou- 
bledayi, T. Mitchellii, T. Norrisii, Bourc. T. Caroli, 
T. Georgina, are new species from the collection 
of Mr. Wilson and the author. M. Bourcier re- 
marked that he had found in this country in the 
collections of Mr. Loddiges, Mr. Gould, Mr. Rucker, 
and Mr. Leadbeater, thirty species which are 
not in France: The collection of Mr. Loddiges 
has been renowned ‘among ornithologists for many 
years; and there is no doubt that he was the first 
European possessor of almust all the most beautiful 
and interesting forms of the group. The extent 
and richness of his cabinet cannot be better 
shewn than by its including at the present mo- 
ment so large a number. of species which have 
escaped the extraordinary attention and perse- 
verance of collectors at home and abroad, which 
the great demand among amateurs has directed to 
these charming birds.—3. “ Description of a new 
species of duck (Fuligula ferinoides),” by Mr. A. D. 
Bartlett. Three examples having passed through 
the hands of Mr. Bartlett, which appeared to re- 
semble each other too closely to admit of their 
being hybrids, as was supposed of the first which 
occurred, he was induced to examine all the 
species of this genus which are known to inhabit 
Europe and America. The result has been his 
conviction that the birds exhibited are not only 
new to Britain but have hitherto escaped the know- 
ledge of naturalists altogether. The capture of a 
female will complete the evidence ingeniously ad- 
duced by Mr. Bartlett; and his discovery will be 
a subject of interest to the students of British and 
northern ornithology, to whom a new species is 
now a thing scarcely to be hoped for.—4. Extract 
from a letter from Mr. F. Strange to Mr. Gould on 
the kakapo of New Zealand (Strigops habroptilus G. 
R. Gray). “It appears that this extraordinary 
bird, nocturnal parrot, of which there are only three 








specimens in Europe, resorts in the day-time to 
burrows formed under the roots of trees, or large 
masses of rock. Its food is fern-roots, and the 
outer covering of flax-leaves. Its habitat is the 
west side of Middle Island.” Mr. Strange has 
obtained evidence of the existence of a second 
species of kiwi (4pteryz), known to the sealers as 
the “ Fireman.”’ They say its eggs are nearly as 
large as the emu’s, dirty white like’ those of the 
kiwi, and laid in a burrow. Its height is said to be 
3 feet. If this report is confirmed by Mr. Strange’s 
researches, the bird may prove to be in reality a 
Dinornis, 
CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 15th. — Lieut.-Col. P. Yorke in the chair, 
Mr. Scanlan announced that he had found: iodide 
of cyanogen in commercial iodine, to the. extent of 
100 grains to the pound. 

‘* On the composition of caffein, and of some of 
its compounds,” by Mr. E. C. Nicholson. From 
the numerous experiments on this subject, the 
composition of caffein might have been considered 
as perfectly established. But in a recent investi- 
gation on caffein, M. Payen states that he has 
obtained numbers which sensibly differ from the 
results of his predecessors, and which he translates 
into the formula C'® H!° N* 0%, which contains one 
equivalent of oxygen less than the investigations 
up to the present time admitted. For this reason, 
the author took up the subject, so as to prove the 
true composition of caffein. The experiments were 
made partly with some beautiful caffein obtained 
from the laboratory of M. Merck of Darmstadt, 
and partly with some the author had prepared 
himself. It was crystallised three times from dilute 
alcohol, in order to insure perfect purity, and finally 
dried in the water-bath at 100°C. Several com- 
binations of the substance led to the formula 
C'S H!° N4 O4.—The compound of caffein and bi- 
chloride of platinum is obtained when a solution 
of caffein in hydrochloric acid is added to a solu- 
tion of bichloride of platinum. A beautiful orange- 
yellow crystalline precipitate falls down, which, 
when washed with alcohol, and dried at 100° C. is 
perfectly pure. The analyses led to the formula 
given by Dr. Stenhouse : C'* H'®N* O* HCI! Pi CI*. 
—The singular compound of caffein and nitrate of 
silver is obtained when an exceas of nitrate of sil- 
ver is added to a solution of caffein: it falls down 
in hemispherical nodules, perfectly white, which 
require to be washed with water, and crystallised 
from alcohol, in order to render them pure. It is 
not altered when exposed to light, and undergoes 
no change if boiled with water for a considerable 
time. The formula deduced from the analysis is, 
C's H! N4 Of, Ag O, NO®. The only analogues to 
this compound at present known are: urea and 
nitrate of silver, C? H* N? 0?, Ag O, NO®*, and 
C? H‘ N? O?, 2(Ag O, NO5); glycocoll and nitrate 
of silver, Ct H* NO%, Ag O, NO5; and according 
to the experiments of H. Rose, nitrate of silver 
absorbs three equivalents of ammonia.—The com- 
pound of caffein and chloride of mercury is formed 
when chloride of mercury is added in excess to an 
aqueous solution of caffein. The liquid soon be- 
comes filled with a mass of beautiful needle-like 
crystals, which are very similar in appearance to 
caffein: they are soluble in alcohol and water, and 
may be boiled in the latter without undergoing 
decomposition. An analysis of this compound led 
to the formula, C H'® N‘ Of, 2(Hg Cl).—The 
compound of caffein and chloride of gold is preci- 
pitated when terchloride of gold is added to caffein 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid, as a beautiful lemon- 
yellow powder, which when washed with water is 
quite pure. It may be crystallised from alcohol, 
but is decomposed by boiling water. Analysis led 
to the formula, C'* H!° N‘ Of HC), Au CP. 

March 15th.—The president in the chair. A let- 
ter was read from Mr. Couthupe, “On a methow 
of increasing the power of gun-cotton, by soakin 
it in a solution of chlorate of potash.” 

“On the decomposition of water by platinuia 
and black oxide of iron,” by Dr. G. Wilson. Tk. 
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interesting researches of Mr. Grove, on the decom- 
position of water by white-hot platinum, lately 
made public, have necessarily led to many conjec- 
tures concerning the cause of a phenomenon so ex- 
traordinary and unexpected. Certain remarkable 
peculiarities possessed by platinum, and in a less 
degree by others of the noble metals, have thrown 
some doubt on the powers of mere heat to effect the 
decomposition of a compound of such stability as 
water. The repetition of the experiments with 
other substances not open to the same objections 
is, however, a matter of great difficulty. While 
reflecting on the means of accomplishing this, the 
attention of the author was accidentally called to 
the evolution of small bubbles of gas from the fused 
globules of oxide of iron, produced by burning iron 
wire in oxygen gas, falling into water. In the 
hope that this might afford some clue to the phe- 
homenon in question, arrangements were made for 
performing the experiment in such a manner that 
the gas evolved should be collected and preserved 
for examination. This was easily done by direct- 
ing the fused globules of oxide, by means of an in- 
clined plane of tin-plate, from the jar in which the 
wire was burned, under the edge of an inverted 
funnel entering a test-tube immersed in the water 
of the pneumatic trough. The quantities of gas 
disengaged by the globules were very unequal ; some 
gave none at all. Generally, globules from the 
thickest wire produced most gas. The gas on ex- 
amination, however, was discovered to he pure 
hydrogen, merely sullied by a trace of atmospheric 
air; and its origin was at“once explained by an 
examination of the globules themselves, for very 
many of these latter were found to contain in their 
center a kernel of fused metallic iron, which had 
escaped oxidation when the wire was burned in the 
gas, and which in a highly heated state coming in 
contact with water occasioned the decomposition of 
a portion of the latter in the usual manner. The 
black oxide of iron does not appear to have the 
power of further abstracting the oxygen from water. 
This experiment is, therefore, valueless in elucidat- 
ing the fact of the decomposition of water by heated 
platinum. Itis probable, too, that the temperature 
of the melted globules of oxide of iron is really 
much inferior to that of platinum in the state in 
which it is employed in Grove’s experiment, namely, 
just at the point of fusion. 

Dr. Wilson then argues, that the decomposition 
of water by a white heat may be referable to the 
mechanical disruption of the particles in direct 
contact with the heating body, and not to’ the de- 
composing power of heat alone; as the statement 
that water can be produced by the same processes 
that disunite its elements would be tantamount to 
affirming that unlike effects may flow from the 
same cause, without any alteration in the qualities 
or conditions of the water. 

‘*On the preparation of hippuric acid,” by 
Dr. W. Gregory. This is a modification of the 
Ordinary method followed for the preparation of 
hippuric acid from the urine of the cow, which 
consists in evaporating, at a moderate temperature, 
to about one-eighth its bulk, adding hydrochloric 
acid, and boiling the impure crystals of hippuric 
acid which deposit with milk of lime in excess, as 
proposed by Schwarz, the excess of lime being 
separated by filtration, and hydrochloric acid add- 
ed to the clear solution. In this way colourless 
hippuric acid is obtained in crystals; but it is 
found in practice, that a great part of the acid is 
liable to become converted into benzoic acid, from 
the fluctuations of temperature during the evapo- 
ration. It was evident from the above process of 
purification, that the hippuric acid was not decom- 
posed by boiling with an excess of lime; and Dr. 
Gregory has thérefore prevented this loss of the 
acid by adding milk of lime to the urine before 
évaporation, separating the excess, and then boil- 
ing rapidly down until of the required bulk, and 
adding hydrochloric acid; the purification is con- 
ducted as above, by re-solution in lime, and sepa- 
ration by acid. 





March 30th. — The president in the chair. The 
report of the Council and the audited account of 
the treasurer were read, and the Society proceeded 
to the election of officers and council for the ensu- 
ing year, when the following gentlemen were de- 
clared duly elected : 

President: Prof. Brande. Vice-presidents: Mr. 
A. Aikin, Mr. J. T. Cooper, Mr. T. Graham, Mr. 
R. Phillips. Secretaries: Mr. R. Warington, Dr. 
G. Fownes. Foreign Secretary: Dr. Hofmann, 
Treasurer: Mr. R. Porrett. Members of Council: 
Mr. W. Crum, Mr. W. De lia Rue, Sir R. Kane, 
M.D., Dr. Miller, Dr. Pereira, Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
Mr. M. Scanlan, Dr. E. Schunck, Dr. Stenhouse, 
Mr. E. F. Teschemacher, Mr. J. L. Wheeler, and 
Lieut.-Col. Yorke. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to the 
president, officers, and council, for their services 
during the past year; and the Society adjourned. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS, 

March 31st.— Mr. W. Pole, vice-president, in the 
chair. Mr. Ricardo gave an account of his indi- 
cator for ascertaining the speed of railway-trains. 
The machine consists of a pair of governors, to 
which motion is given by means of a band work- 
ing on a horizontal wheel attached to one of the 
carriages ; as the speed of the train increases, the 
governors fly open, and pull round a hand, which 
points out on a graduated dial the number of miles 
per hour at which the train is travelling. The 
governors are prevented from flying open with a 
jerk by two pieces of vulcanised india- rubber, 
which lengthen gradually as the speed of the train 
increases. 

The Secretary read a paper by Mr. T. R. Cramp- 
ton on the working of his large wheel narrow-gauge 
engine, the Namur, for the design for which he 
last session received the Society’s Gold Isis Medal. 
The author, having made some remarks on the 
statement put forth by him last year as to the 
advantages that would be possessed by an engine 
built on his principle over those on the old plan, 
proceeds to give the following account of the Namur: 

The Namur is a 6-wheeled engine, with the whole 

of the working parts outside. 
The diameter of the driving-wheelis 7 feet. 

* supporting ditto 3 feet 9in. 

Distance between the centre of the 

extreme wheels - o eo  « J feet. 
Diameterofcylinder. . . . I6inches. 
Length of stroke . ° ° oe | 
Number of tubes ° 182 
Length ofditto . . « 11 feet. 
Diameter of ditto outside . 2 inches, 
Length of fire-box prety 4 feet 3 in. 
Breadth ofditto. . ». « 3 feet 5 in, 
Area of fire-grate » © «0 e J4feet 6in. 
Surface in fire-box . . . + 62 feet. 
Surface oftubesinside . . . 927 feet. 
Total surface er ee a 

This engine is constructed for the Namur and 
Leige Railway, and has run on the London and 
North Western Railway, with every variety of 
train, a distance of 2300 miles. In the course of 
the experiments the following speeds have been 
reached: With a train of trucks, loaded with coke, 
and weighing 80 tons, exclusive of engine and 
tender, 51 miles per hour on a level; with a train, 
weighing 50 tons, 62 miles per hour was attained 
between Tring and Wolverton. But the most se- 
vere test an engine can be put to is when it has 
no train behind it. An experiment of this kind 
was tried. Captain Coddington, inspector-general 
of railways, and Captain Simmonds, his assistant, 
being on the engine at the time, a speed of 75 miles 
an hour was attained on level ground: going round 
a curve between London and Harrow, the speed 
was taken by Capt. Coddington and Capt. Sim- 
monds, and both were perfectly satisfied with its 
steadiness at that rate of speed. A second engine 
is building for the North Western Railway with 
8-feet driving-wheels. The author concludes by 
offering at an early date to furnish an account of 
the expense of working the engine, and its con- 
sumption of coke, water, &c. 

r. Harding observed that Mr. Crampton had 


done perfectly right by increasing the dimensions 
of the fire-grate; for, while the heating surface of 
the ordinary engines has been quadrupled, the fire. 
grate has not been increased 30 per cent. He 
considered that the experiments as far as they had 
gone were quite satisfactory. Mr. Macconnell con. 
sidered that as far as the experiments had gone 
the engine had performed well; and that Mr, 
Crampton might congratulate himself on having 
lowered the centre of gravity, increased the area 
of the fire-bars, and the size of the driving-wheel, 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 

March 30th, and April 13th.—Sir J. Rennie, presi. 
dent, in the chair. The discussion upon Mr, 
Richardson’s paper, “On the ventilation of mines,” 
was continued through both these meetings, to the 
exclusion of any other subjects. The various me. 
thods of ventilation in use in the mining districts 
of Great Britain were fully described, and their 
peculiarities discussed. The causes of accident by 
explosions, and the consequent choke-damp, were 
inquired into; and the fitness of the attempted 
methods of prevention or cure was debated upon. 
The method of exhausting the air was contrasted 
with that of forcing it forward into levels by means 
of bellows and pipes, The system used in the 
north of placing a furnace at the bottom of the 
up-cast shaft was insisted upon as that best calcu- 
lated for the extensive coal-mines of that district ; 
while the method introduced by Mr. Gibbons in 
Staffordshire of exhausting the foul air, by air- 
heads cut in the lop of the coal, connected with a 
channel in the side of the shaft, terminating in a 
chimney on the surface, was received as a de- 
cided improvement upon the ordinary system in 
use in that coal-basin, where the extraordinary 
thickness of 80 feet of the vein of coal renders a 
peculiar plan indispensable. Various methods of 
attempting to carry off the foul air from the ‘ goof; 
whether by additional shafts or by bore-holes, were 
proposed, and shewn by mining experience to be 
totally impracticable, and calculated to be rather 
prejudicial than useful. The interference of Go- 
vernment was strongly insisted upon, and as de- 
cidedly objected to by those miners whose long 
experience and good judgment entitled their opi- 
nions to deference and consideration. It was 
shewn that the foreign mines which were under 
the constant superintendence of Government engi- 
neers, far from being exempt from accident, were 
not only more liable to the effects of deficient ven- 
tilation, but that the actual loss of human life was 
greater than in England; and that if our mines 
were subject to the same annoying trammels, the 
price of fuel must be unduly raised, without any 
corresponding advantage, or an immunity from 
danger. There could be no objection on the 
part of the coal-owners to the formation of an 
association for regularly inspecting and report- 
ing upon the states of the various mines, and 
the communication between the various districts 
of the methods found to succeed best under 
the attendant peculiar circumstances; but rea- 
sons were aie why such a power should not be 
placed in the hands of Government officers. 

The subject of safety-lamps and their uses was 
also discussed: Dr. Reid Clanny’s first invention 
of the lamp in 1813, which necessarily failed from 
its cumbrous form and general inapplicability for 
working purposes, and the recent form he had 
adopted, combining portions of the other lamps in 
use, so as to shew a bright light and yet be free from 
danger: the extraordinary coincidence of inven- 
tive thought between Sir Humphrey Davy and Mr. 
George Stephenson, the one acting upon purely 
chemical theory, and the other upon mechanical 
knowledge and practice, and yet both simultane- 
ously producing lamps which were almost iden- 
tical, and whick still remained very generally in 
use under the names of the “ Davy’ and the 
“ Geordie,” 

Our limits will not permit a more extended n0- 





tice of these interesting discussions. 
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A Series of Modern Maps, §c. By John Sharpe; 
and engraved on steel by J. Wilson Loury. 
Chapman and Hall. - 

Cneapness is the order of the day. No sooner 
has Mr. Wyld appeared with his Popular Atlas (of 
which we have just received No. II.) than out 
jssues another competitor, of a much smaller size 
and less price. It is also neatly executed, contains 
two maps, and promises to be finished in twenty- 
seven parts. There is here, however, no illustra- 
tive letter-press; so that as a systematic work it is 
not so complete as its larger precursor. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

April 15th.—Lord Mahon in the chair. Jt hav- 
ing first been resolved that, on account “of the 
rivate nature of the business, strangers should 
be excluded, the adjourned debate on the au- 
ditors’ accounts was resumed. Mr. Durrant Coo- 
per, Dr. Lee, and others spoke; but the mover 
and seconder of the adjournment being unavoid- 
ably absent, motions of thanks complimentary to 
the auditors were passed, after some strong ex- 
pressions of blame of the manner in which the 
Society had been so long governed. This led to 
the consideration of the new house-list, which had 
been circulated among the members a few days 
previously, preparatory to the annual election of 
council and officers on the 23d. Mr. Pettigrew 
described the general dissatisfaction felt by the 
body of the active and useful members of the So- 
ciety, that, after so much had been said, and so 
many expectations raised, now, at last, they were 
presented with a council-list which is more objec- 
tionable almost than any list brought forward for 
several years past. He analysed the house-list, 
shewed how inefficient. it was for all the purposes 
of a Council of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
complained that the fellows of the Society who 
were fitted for the post, those who were assisting 
the Society by their labours and by their attend- 
ance, and whose names would be honourable to 
the council, as known even throughout the Conti- 
nent for the most distinguished antiquaries in this 
country, are from year to year carefully excluded 
and discouraged. Mr. Pettigrew pointed out indi- 
vidual instances of this; and, with the hope of 
allaying in some degree the general discontent, 
and to avoid the scandal of cross-lists at the first 
election under the new president, Lord Mahon, he 
moved that the house-list which had been circu- 
lated should be referred back to the council for 
reconsideration. Dr. Lee, Messrs. Lott, H. C, 
Robinson, and others, spoke strongly on the sub- 
ject, pointing out the exceedingly unantiquarian 
character of the new council. It appeared that 
there were no less than three names on the list of 
the new council who were actually ineligible to the 
place, and had no votes in the Society; the Bishop 
of Oxford, a newly-elected fellow, who had not yet 
been admitted, and two members so far in arrear 
with their subscriptions as to have lost the right 
of voting. The defence was very feeble, in fact, 
none at all; the president declining to give any 
explanation as to the grounds on which the 
council had acted, and insisting that the proceed- 
ings of the council ought to be kept a perfect secret, 
and that it was not answerable to the body at large. 
As the ballot-box was beginning to circulate, Lord 
Northampton came from the Royal Society, and 
attempted to hinder the question from being put 
to the vote by raising a technical objection; but 
this was overruled, and Mr. Pettigrew’s motion 
was carried, by 38 votes against 36; so the house- 
list is returned to the council. 

Before the president had left the chair, Lord 
Northampton raised another technical objection 
against the proceedings, and attempted to prove a 
nullity, This gave rise to anew and prolonged de- 
bate, and the technicality was overruled. Several 
ofthe speakers pointed out the extreme ungraci- 
ousness of trying to thwart the wishes of the So- 
ciety by quibbles, rather than listening to it, and 





endeavouring to remove the just causes of dis- 
content. , : 

In fact, the Society of Antiquaries, so long a use- 
less (and even worse than useless) body, appears 
to be on the eve ofa revolution for the better. For 
years the system has been to appoint councils, con- 
sisting chiefly of men who took no part in the 
proceedings of the Society, and little interest in its 
objects, whereby the sole management was left in 
the hands of one or two individuals, It was enough 
for any one who was not brought out under the 
protection or favour of these one or two individuals, 
to shew talent and learning, and a zeal to anti- 
quarianism, to make him an object even of perse- 
cution. It is understood that the house-list of 
the last year was pushed upon the council by one 
individual, Abroad, you know the character of a 
society at once by the names which stand upon its 
council. Even in England, other societies are con- 
sistent in this point: the Astronomical Society has 
a council of astronomers; the Geological Society a 
council of geologists ; the gentlemen on the council 
of the Royal Society are known at once as distin- 
guished men of science, But if we take an aver- 
age council of the Society of Antiquaries, and give 
the list of names without stating to what society 
they belong, it would be as soon taken for a com- 
mittee of railway directors as for a governing body 
of an archeological institution. This is not as it 
should be, and its ill effects are most apparent, 
We have seen, within twelve months, the coun- 
cil of the Society of Antiquaries make a grave 
infraction of the charter of the Society, and the 
latter only saved from the consequences by the 
energy of a portion of its members. We see 
them acting wrong on the supposed want of pre- 
cedents, which the first member of the Society 
who chooses to rise up in the meeting-room can 
point out to them. We have had, within a fort- 
night, a lamentable instance of their scientific in- 
capacity. A ba ae of the most remarkable 
kind,—more remarkable, perhaps, than any thing 
that has come before the Society during the last 
twenty years,—has been made in the Isle of Thanet 
among the barrows of the earliest Saxon settlers 
in this island, Preparations had been made to 
bring this important subject before the Society ; it 
was to have been treated by one of the first anti- 
quaries in this country, Mr. C. Roach Smitli; and 
all that was required was a grant of the trifling 
sum of 10/. to pay an artist for going to Sandwich 
to make drawings. The Council of the Society of 
Antiquaries seem to have forgotten that archeology 
was a part of their business, and to have only 
taken into consideration the 10/.; and they de- 
clined the offer of this very important paper, on 
the pretext that there is no precedent for such pay- 
ments. A member of the Society, not of the coun- 
cil, can inform them at once that there are plent 
of precedents for such payments, from the hi 
amount of two or three hundred pounds to the 
smaller sum of sixteen shillings, paid to Mr. Birch, 
of the British Museum. This is done at a time 
when the Society is suffering from a dearth of 
papers. Last summer, the same council issued a 
circular, calling for a supply of antiquarianism 
from its members, as though it thought that a crop 
of archeological essays was as easily produced as a 
crop of cabbages. We believe that this appeal to 
the Society was without result; in fact, the anti- 
quarian part of the Society, those who alone could 
write good papers, were dissatisfied, and would not 
contribute. They had, and they still have, the 
feeling, that those who bring honour upon the So- 
ciety—by whose exertions alone it can hold any 
rank among the learned societies of Europe — 
ought to receive honour and favour in return; and 
if they are not so repaid,—if, on the contrary, they 
are discouraged and excluded,—they are perfectly 
justified either in discontinuing their exertions, or 
in joining together in an effort to place the So- 
ciety on a better footing. The house-list which 
has been circulated for the next election is cha- 
tacterised by the most invidious partyism; and 





there appears to be a strong feeling gaining ground 
that it arises from the undue influence of one or 
two persons, which is not at all calculated to pro- 
duce union and concord in the Society. 


BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
April 9th. Public Meeting.—Mr. S. Shepperd ex- 
hibited some coins found at Colchester. Mr. Neale, 
of Chelmsford, exhibited a gold ring or brooch, of 
apparently the thirteenth century, found near that 
town, and bearing an inscription, which Mr. Wright 
read as follows: 

+Jeo suis fermail pur garder sein, 
Ke nus vilein n’l mette mein. 
i.e. “I am a brooch to protect the bosom, that 
no rude man put his hand in it.” This exhibi- 


tion gave rise to a discussion on talismanic rings 
and -charms, in which Messrs. Rogers, Wright, 
Pettigrew, &c., joined. Mr. John Rooke, of Ake- 
head, near Wigton, in Cumberland, communicated 
through Mr. Saull, a drawing of a Roman votive 
altar lately dug up on the presumed site of the 
ancient OReavam, and bearing the inscription, 


‘ 


E BE 
LONAE RVF 


ET LAI‘NIA 

NVS:FIL 
Mr. Smith read a paper, by himself, explanatory 
of this inscription, which he said was the only one 
yet found in this island dedicated to Bellona, al- 
though we learn from one of the old Roman histo- 
rians, that there was a temple of Bellona at York. 
Some further observations were made on the sub- 
ject by Messrs. Saull and Price. 

Mr. H. Syer Cuming then read a long and 
amusing paper on the history of musical instru- 
ments made of the horns of animals, both in an- 
cient and modern times, and illustrated by a con- 
siderable number of drawings, as well as by spe- 
cimens of the articles described. He supposes 
that all musical wind-instruments were originally 
made of such materials as were found ready hol- 
lowed for the purpose. This he traces even in 
their ancient names, as the avena, or pipe formed 
of a single oaten stalk; the calamus, or reed-pipe ; 
the concha, or trumpet made of the murex-shell ; 
and the ¢idia, or flute, formed of the shank-bone 
of an animal. Of the latter instrument Hyginus 
says, “ Minerva tibias dicitur ex osse cervino fecisse.” 
Not only may we collect notices of the use of such 
instruments made of these materials in ancient 
times, but we still find them in common use in 
various parts of the world, in Asia, Africa, and 
the islands of the Pacific, and in some parts of 
America. It would be impossible, within our 
available space, to give any thing like an effective 
abstract of this paper. After considering the sub- 
ject in its most general forms, Mr. Cuming pro- 
ceeded to speak of the use of the horn in England 
in ancient times, and of its connexion with a va- 
riety of customs that are still not quite forgotten. 
Among these was the old ceremony of blowing 
the horn on May-day morning, and the medieval 
tenure of cornage; and he described some of the 
most curious horns still preserved, by which es- 
tates were formerly held, such as the Pusey horn, 
Nigel’s horn, the Delamere and Wirral horns, the 
Tutbury horn, &c. 

The meeting closed with a discussion relating 
to the threatened demolition of Old St. Pancras 
church, and on some antiquarian discoveries re- 
ported to have been made during the cutting of 
the railway through the precincts of the castle of 
Berwick, on which further information is expected. 


SOUTHEND LITERARY INSTITUTION.* 
Recent remarks in our pages upon the want, 
hitherto, of a literary institution in so important a 
town as Southampton, and the prosperous plant- 
ing of such resorts at Lewes and other places, may 
prepare readers for the expresaion of our satisfac- 





* This et em ae some time, but is still a 
good example, though delay: 
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tion at the opening of one under very favourable 
auspices by the Rev. Mr. F. W. Hope (the Presi- 
dent, and also the valued scientific President of the 
Entomological Society), at Southend. It is for the 
example set in such matters and thence the gradual 
extension of similar establishments throughout the 
country, that we rejoice, in every new locality 
which forms head-quarters, where what is cal- 
culated to adorn and be useful to the people may 
be promoted. And it is for these reasons that we 
copy some portions of Mr. Hope’s interesting ad- 
dress, as applicable, not merely to the local cere- 
mony alluded to, but to the subject generally, from 
one end of the kingdom to the other. After a 
suitable exordium, and congratulating the meeting 
ona list of 110 of influential individuals of Southend 
and its vicinity as members, together with presents 
of books to the number of 750, Mr. Hope dwelt on 
the expediency of completing ‘an efficient Library 
as speedily as possible, of which their prospect was 
favourable. He then spoke of the Lectures, and 
said : 

“It was in consequence of a serious accident 
(in a course of lectures, given at the Royal Insti- 
tution), that Sir Humphrey Davy was compelled to 
solicit the assistance of Dr. Faraday. That latent 
spark of talent which in privacy had long been 
concealed, in public readily ignited; and the light 
which he has thrown on science has greatly added 
‘ to the honour of that institution and the glory of 
his country. Believe me, gentlemen, there is no 
railroad to science; application is essential for 
success. The grammar of a language and the ru- 
diments of science are always difficult of attain- 
ment; but we can, in some measure, make the first 
paths of all knowledge attractive by judicious lec- 
tures, and by the use of diagrams and models, I 
myself have profited greatly when attending lec- 
tures from the ample illustrations which related to 
the various subjects of inquiry. This is a point 
which our society ought poe eng to attend to. 
A theoretical lecturer may perhaps lead some few 


individuals to investigate abstruse questions ; but | p 


will he convince the generality of his hearers? 
The practical lecturer whilst performing his experi- 
ments gives us something for the eye to rest upon, 
and something for the judgment to determine. 
An idea, if I may so express myself, is generated. 
What in our previous imagination was indistinct 
and undefined, appears evident to the senses. 
The object of inquiry, whatever it may be, first 
becomes the cause of private research, and fre- 
quently afterwards of public good, when better 
understood. Let us apply this to the chemistry 
of agriculture; and if I (at present) direct your 
attention to the views of Prof. Liebig, it is because 
I think the agriculturists in Essex quite able to 
appreciate his doctrines. The farmers of Essex 
have long been considered amongst the first in the 
United Kingdom ; and the lands they live upon 
have been rendered highly productive by their 
skilful management. But the result of all agricul- 
tural experiments depends much on weather, and 
on a variety of other circumstances ; and bitter 
experience too often tells us that what is right in 
one year may be wrong in another. Whilst there 
is much to admire in Liebig’s views, there is 
much that requires careful investigation. Receive, 
then, his views with attention; and when calm ex- 
perience assures you he is right, adopt what your 
practical knowledge confirms.’ 

The rev. speaker then went into general views, 
and expatiated on the British, Roman, and Danish 
antiquities yet to be explored in this vicinity. 

; « Have we (he said) no barrows nor interesting 
tumuli, the receptacles of the great of ancient days? 
Will not the arms, the implements, and ornaments 
oftentimes buried with the corse, give us some in- 
sight into the customs and usages of bygone men? 

as there no ingenuity of old? Must every thing 
be regarded as of mere modern invention and dis- 
covery? Can we derive no improvement, by com- 
paring what is old with what is new? Have we 
no traces of ancient castles or fortified mansions ? 





Look at Hadleigh; does it not exhibit, in its fallen 
state, remains of ancient strength and magnificence? 
What was Raleigh, with ite mound, its fosses, and 
embankments? If we visit the strong and moated 
mansions, shall we find no evidences of durability 
or skill? Look to the groovings of the chimneys, 
and the massive doorways with their huge pilasters. 
Observe the endless variety of whimsical devices 
in the cornices and ornaments. Go next to your 
churches. Is there nothing at Hadleigh, Leigh, or 
Prittlewell worthy of observation ? Here we no 
fonts, no tombs, no monumental brasses, worthy. 
of admiration? Are there no inscriptions in the 
churches, or churchyards, recording the names 
from which some of you are descended? Cannot 
we consult the registers of our twenty-four parishes, 
and glean some little information respecting the 
learned of olden time? ad ® ® 


‘ “ Have we no field of inquiry in natural history ?: 


Why, the illustrious name alone of the Rev. John 
Ray, a native of this county, associates us with this 
branch of investigation. Essex has great reason 
to be justly proud of him; he has long been re- 
garded as one of the first naturalists Europe ever 
produced. He has received the different appella- 
tions of ‘ Father of Natural History,’ ‘ the Aristotle 
of England,’ and ‘ Linnzus of his day.’ Sir James 
Smith, no mean authority, asserts ‘that Ray was 
most accurate in observation, and the most faith- 
ful in description, amongst all the botanists of his 
own time, or perhaps of any other period.’ Omit- 
ting the notice of the few quadrupeds and reptiles 
of our neighbourhood, let me briefly direct the at- 
tention of the ornithologist, or lover of birds, to the 
laws of migration. It is a subject which attracted 
attention in early days. An inspired writer tells 
us ‘the stork in the heaven knoweth her appointed 
time, and the crane and swallow observe the time of 
their coming.’ We know in many cases very little 
of the habits of the birds which visit our shores, 
whence they arrive, or whither they go. * * # 

“With respect to botany. As the plants of this 
art of Essex are little known, there is another 
ample field for your researches. I am not aware 
of any published work confining itself to this side 
of the county, and it is greatly to be desired, there- 
fore, that some one will undertake such an interest- 
ing inquiry.” 

Geology was next touched upon, and the Presi- 
dent concluded by expressing his ardent wishes 
for the prosperity and utility of the institution. 

We need only note, that the address was received 
with plaudits long and loud, and that a majority of 
ladies took the warmest interest in the occasion, as 
well as in contributing to the liberal foundation of 
the Institution. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 

Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.m. ; Chemical, 8 p.m.; Medi- 
cal, 8 p.m.; Pathological, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 p.M.; Horticultural, 3 p.m. ; Civil 
Engineers, 8 p.m. 

Wednesday.—Microscopical, 8 P.M.; Ethnological,8 P.M. 

Thursday.—Royal, me Se Syro-Egyptian (anniversary 
pocties 4 P.M. ; Medico-Botanical, 8 r.m.; Numismatic, 
P.M. 


Friday. — Antiquaries (anniversary meeting), 2 P.M. ; 
Royal Institution, Mr. Brockedon “ On the preparation 
of india-rubber by vulcanisation and conversion,” 
P.M. ; British Archeological, 84 P.m.; Philological, 8 P.M. 

re Botanic, 3} p.m. ; Westminster Medi- 
cal, 8 P.M, ’ 








FINE ARTS. 

OUR FINE ARTS. 
Tue fashion for exhibitions of the Fine Arts seems 
to be spreading far and wide ; and it is to be hoped 
that a general public taste and judgment may 
thereby be cultivated. The Society of Arts in the 
Adelphi propose to open a “ National Gallery of 
British Art, to be formed by voluntary contribu- 
tion;” and thave selected Mulready’s works for a 
commencement. A better choice could not be 
made; and if such gentlemen as Mr. Sheepshanks 
and other possessors of his productions entrust 
them for public inspection, the artist will be raised 





aD 

much higher than even he now stands as @ bright 
ornament to the English School. -It‘is not } 
being seen in single paintings, or two’ or three to. 
gether, that the genius of an artist’ can be try| 
appreciated. We must have a colléction of wha 
he has done before us; and when we have this of 
Mulready, the world will know better how much 
he has accomplished. 

At the Adelaide Gallery, another opening jg 
hog te for the reception of works of art which 

ave been rejected by the Royal Academy. This 
refuge for the destitute must, of necessity, dis. 
play much of mediocrity and inferiority ; but jj 
it rescue only half-a-dozen of unjustly-treate 
specimens, it will be a public good. The Royal 
Academy is held in great jealousy by ail who 
are out of its pale; and, strange to say, ye 
never yet (except in the case of Mr. Clint), in 
all our experience, met with an individual, the 
loudest in charges against it, who did not, on being 
admitted one of the body, become the most ardent 
stickler for its exclusive rights and privileges. To 
expect that the members should not, on many oc- 
casions, prefer themselves to Outside Barbarian 
competitors, would be to look for something out 
of human nature. It is therefore, granting them 
credit for as much liberality as they can claim, 
always satisfactory to have other channels to re. 
ceive the streams of patronage and popular opinion, 

A third Association for the Exhibition of Mo. 
dern Art is announced at the Egyptian Hall. The 
needful funds are looked for by subscription: there 
is to be a managing committee, and space is to be 
allowed according to the amounts subscribed. 

We have also the announcement of a show of 
the historical paintings executed for the prize of 
10002.: the subject, “‘ The Baptism of Christ in 
the River Jordan.”’ 

The New Water-cclours have their private view 
to-day. 


SUFFOLK STREET GALLERY. (NO. III.) 
(Tue following paragraph was written to close the 
critique “in our last Gazette; but in putting the 
paper together (or in making up, as the printers 
call it) the latter portion of our remarks were ex- 
cluded, and consequently this statement along with 
the rest. Since then we are glad to hear it might 
be strengthened by considerable additions to the 
encouragement bestowed. | 

“ We believe we now bid adieu to the principal 
room,* and have traversed the others in several 
lines; but before ending for the week, it affords 
us much gratification to state that within the few 
holydays since the Gallery opened, and when most 
of the patrons of art, are out of town, between forty 
and fifty pictures have been sold at prices amount- 
ing to above 15007. Much more, of course, will 
be expended; but this is a satisfactory beginning 
before the Art-Union comes into the market; and 
we consider that the portraits do not enter into the 
public competition.” 

[No. 128. “Harlech Castle.’’? J. Wilson. A 
noble landscape, handled with extraordinary spirit 
in every part. We know not which we most ad- 
mire; the atmospheric effects of most truthful 
appearance—the distance melting into the grey 
mistiness of reality—the water dashing with free- 
dom and motion (one wonders how oil could 
achieve the semblance)—the vessels tossed to and 
fro—and the sands, such as Turner painted in his 
prime. Such are the components of this splendid 
performance, than which Mr. Wilson never pro- 
duced a better, and very few of his contemporaries 
could produce any. thing to equal. We leave its 
companions from the same masterly hand to speak 
for themselves, which they can do audibly enough. 

No. 135. “ Portrait of a Lady.” W. Bowness. 
—A weli-studied portrait, carefully and firmly 
painted, so as to recommend a young artist (we 
believe) to special observation. 





* The stubjoined entries, however, contained within 
brackets, belong to this division. 
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No. 100. “ The Morning of Life.”” H. Hawkins. 
A perfect mob of little naked boys disporting in 
every possible manner, as if they were tadpoles, on 
a mossy piece of meadow-ground. The sprawling 
urchins are amusing enough, but cui bono. 

No. 69. “ Ferry-boat.” E. Childe. This artist 
has made himself master of the brightest style, 
and there is a purity in his landscapes, especially 
the aérial touches, which is quite delicious. Ex 
uno disce omnes, we may safely say. 81, “‘ Moonrise 
on the Thames,” is a gem ; but there is no occasion 
for enumeration. 

No, 93. “Calypso.” J. Holmes.—Though not 
a highly classic form, possesses sufficient beauty 
and expression to deserve a passing tribute of ap- 
plause. No. 210, “ TheWedding-Ring,” is more to 
our mind, and a very pleasing mundane picture. 
No. 242, “ Hudibras in the Stocks,” does not 
exactly realise our idea of the valorous knight nor 
ofthe poet. It is, nevertheless, a clever perform- 


nee. 

; No. 113. **A Summer’s Morning.”’ H. M. An- 
thony.—The artist is a daring colourist, and we 
might describe this to be about the bluest blue and 
the greenest green that ever were put upon one 
canvass. Yet the effect is not unnatural, and the 
sight rests satisfied on the deep Cerulean sky above, 
and the Pomona-toned earth below. No. 144. 
“Well-worship in Ireland,” adventures on even 
more violent opposition. The sunset is a mass of 
glowing red, and the garments of the pilgrims are 
on fire from the reflection, whilst the dark trees 
wave in the most sombre tints, almost approaching 
to blackness. There is, nevertheless, a poetic 
imagination and grandeur in the scene, which re- 
minds us of Danby, without disparagement to An- 
thony, who has several other pieces, all somewhat 
mannered, but still of mark and likelihood. 

148. The Origin of Party.” H. J. Pidding.— 
One of the artist’s representations of low life, and, 
as usual, full of such characters as adorn the ale- 
house; done from the life. 

No. 164. “‘ Hop-picking.” J. Stewart.—A pretty 
subject, and pleasingly conceived and executed. 

No. 176. ** The Widow of Nain.” E. Latilla.— 
We are sorry that we cannot say much for this 
laudable attempt at high art; but it is a flat per- 
formance, and the figures so copied from d 
rate and very old masters that it would require a 
Gothic taste to relish their revival. The heads, 
the eyes and looks are so distorted, and the atti- 
tudes are so exaggerated, that we cannot enter 
into any feeling in unison with them or with the 
miracle. 

No. 187. “Touchstone,” from “ As you like it.” 
W.L, Windus.—Does not come up to the subject ; 
nor, what is more against it, does not make it 
amusing by the dash of fun and caricatura in the 





' adjacent Launce and his dog. | 


South-East Room. 

No, 216, “ Commodore Trunnion.”—Is another 
of Mr. Pidding’s familiar scenes, and tells the story 
with comical effect. 

No. 228. “ The Neglected Beauty,” by Jessie 
Macleod, is a clever and piquant little piece; too 
near the floor, so that the picture, as well as its 
object, is likely to be neglected. ‘ 

Nos, 225, 241. “ Rustic Studies,” by E. J. Cob- 
roe are nice bits of character, and of a popular 

ind, 

No. 279. “ The Valley of Indolence,” F. T. Rail- 
ton, has a poetic feeling, a landscape, and an at- 
mosphere, not ill suited to the locality where Thom- 
son’s Castle might have reposed. The hazy and 
shadowy shine is happily represented. 

No. 295. “ The Floating Harbour at Bristol,’’ 
J. B. Pyne; No. 821. “Scene in North Wales,”’ 
E. Hassell, No. 462. “ Early Morning,” J. Ten- 
nant, We have put these three together, at the 
tisk of repetition, to remark on the contrast be- 
tween the last and the other two. In them we 
have that display of power over uncommon na- 
tural effects, where earth and sky are blended in 

tasmagorial and nearly metallic tints; in it 





we have the deep and true sobriety of nature. The 
former strike, the latter delights us; and we are 
glad to see that our native school, though running 
much after the extraordinary in colouring (wherein 
Turner led the way with his brilliant flashes), has 
not yet abandoned the pleasing forms and hues of 
English landscape. 

No. 296, “ Harvest Time;’’ and 309, “ Peasant 
Boy driving Cattle,’’ W. Shayer, are other sweet 
examples of the latter style. 

We must pass cursorily over what we have left 
unnoticed in the rest of the Gallery. No. 387, 
“The Young Gipsy,” by G. Stevens, is nothing like 
a gipsy, but an exceedingly well painted female head 
and bust. This artist appears to us to be very un- 
equal; capable of great » but ionall 
failing either from want of care or want of taste. 
No. 409, ‘‘ The Rose,’ for instance, is, in our opi- 
nion, fantastic and ill-done. The flesh pertains to 
the tea- board class, and the expression to the simper- 
ing. The above soi-disant Young Gipsy shews how 
much better and more naturally the Rose might have 
blown on his canvass. The water-colour room will 
be found to possess many attractions—enow almost 
to make an exhibition; but the number of the con- 
tributions forbid detail; and we are also called 
upon this very day to the private view of the Gallery 
in Pall Mall, peculiarly set apart for this descrip- 
tion of art, where we expect, as in former years, to 
see much to command our attention and laudation. 
And so we must bid to Suffolk Street (as it well 
deserves) Fare well. We trust it will go on improv- 
ing and fairly competing with its elder sister (?) 
the Royal Academy. 





Heath's Illustrated New Testament. Embellished 
with a Series of beautiful Illustrations, and each 
page surrounded with an elaborate decorative 
Border, drawn by the first Artists. Parts I., IT., 
IIf., and IV. Chapman and Hall. 

NoTWITHSTANDING so ill-expressed a title-page 

the art of wood-engraving has rarely been carried 

to a higher pitch of perfection than in the body of 
this publication. The heads of the sacred charac- 
ters generally are full of congenial expression, and 
the figures drawn with artistic skill and power; 
whilst the borders present innumerable graceful 
varieties of form, angels, foliage, birds, animale, em- 
blems, allegories, landscapes, architecture, masks, 
flowers, vases, and arabesques of every description. 

Raphael has furnished not only many of the ideas, 

but many of the models; and a better authority 

could not have been consulted or followed for 

Scriptural compositions. But, indeed, we often re- 

cognise other ancient masters in these new arrange- 

ments; and are well pleased to see them rather 
than attempts at greater novelty. We need not 
particularise any of the subjects, but may with 

truth point to the whole (reaching to Matthew xxv.) 

as excellent of their kind, and promising a very 

interesting edition of the New Testament. 

The New Testament of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

trated by Kenny Meadows, 

Tats is a cheaper work of an inferior order — the 

entire Testament, with 60 woodcuts, being sold for 

half-a-crown. Some of the pictures, such as the 

Wise and Foolish Virgins, with their lamps, and 

Death on the Pale Horse, are rather amusing than 

otherwise ; and there is altogether a dash of cari- 

cature in the embellishments which hardly consorts 
with serious thoughts. 


Tllus- 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
Paris, April 13, 1847. 
LET us resume our visit to the Salon, and talk 
now of M. Diaz. M. Diaz de la Pena, as the mu- 
seum catalogue calls him, is another of those con- 
ventional painters whoaim at effect and take heed of 
nought else. I remember, some years since, an 
amusing practice was in vogue in artists’ soirées, 
which seems to have been adopted by this painter 
as a methodical and serious process. Each artist 
trying bis brush on a slip of paper, before actually 





using for good the tint which he intended to select, 
would amuse himself by tracing beforehand on this 
slip the combinations of some future little painting, 
the subject of which chance would subsequently 
furnish, and which he would then treat offhand, 
towards the conclusion of the evening, much to the 
amazement of the spectators. From this chaotic 
medley, in which all possible tints were confusedly 
strewn, would suddenly be seen to emerge, by means 
of some twenty touches of the pencil, a landscape, 
a portrait, a caricature, or some such thing. It 
need not be added that every indulgence was ex- 
tended to these vagaries, whose greatest merit lay 
in being unexpected, cleverly conjured up,—in 
their boldness and capricious disorder. M. Diaz 


y | seems to proceed in the same way ; all his works, 


and he has ten of them in the exhibition of 
1847, present the same medley of glaring tints, 
in which all outline, all shape, is lost in this con- 
fusion of colours; and then you shortly detect, 
sparkling here and there, either the mother-of- 
pearl shoulder of a woman, or a bit of brilliant 
drapery, something resembling a child’s head or 
the feet of a nymph, which warns you that be- 
neath this apparent fohu bohu lurks some dis- 
guised meaning. This may indifferently be called 
“Interior of a Forest,” or “‘ Strayed Children,” or 
by any other name of little import; then, thanks 
to the good taste of cotemporaneous amateurs, it is 
paid for as dearly asifit was something. And thus 
has a school been created; and many a young 
painter tasks his palette and: his brain in seeking 
after effect, agglomeration of matter, and acciden- 
tal feats of light, such as those indulged in by M. 
Diaz.—M. Baron belongs to a better school, and 
copies directly the Venetians. He has an “ Andrea 
del Sarto painting the fresco of the Madonna del 
Sacco,” and another painting, the “Pupitre de 
Palestrina,” which are marked by uncommon vi- 
gour and brilliancy.—M. Camille Roqueplan, a 
clever imitator of Bonnington, has brought from the 
Pyrenees many very pleasing pictures, in which 
you may trace again the changeable colouring, the 
clever and witty touch of that elegant artist. He 
has peasants from southern climes, Spanish smug- 
glers, &c., mostly represented after nature, and with 
much talent.—M. Papety, a fourieriste painter, exhi- 
bits a large symbolical painting, but a very tedious 
one, in which he has endeavoured to represent the 
Past, the Present, and the Future, according to 
the notions of his social faith. We will not con- 
test the drift of it, but the execution, which is heavy 
in the extreme, and the colouring, which is more 
than extravagant. On the other hand, the same 
artist has represented the Caloyers monks trans- 
ferring figures of saints (fresco-paintings) to the 
walls of a convent on Mount Athos. This little 
painting obtains much success, and deserves it by 
its composition, which is truthful to nature, the 
simplicity of its attitudes, and a colouring which is 
plain, well-defined, and devoid of all extrava- 
gance.—One of the prettiest pictures of the Salon 
represents “ Moliére chez le Barbier de Pezenas.” 
This alludes toaliterary tradition, which tells us that 
our great comic writer, still in his youth, and making 
the round of the provinces with a company of stroll- 
ing actors, used to lounge in the house of one Goly, 
whose well-frequented shop was situate at Pezenas, 
the rendezvous of all the idlers of the province. 
There, in a huge arm-chair, which still exists and 
belongs, if I mistake not, to the Comedie Fran- 
gaise, he would remain silently observing the ridi- 
cules, the strange language, and sometimes the witty 
sallies of those good provincials, who came one after 
another to present their unclipt chins to his host. 
M. Vetter, a young painter who seems to have 
much studied Meissoniner, conceived the felicitous 
idea of leading to this shop M. Jourdain himself, 
the charming type of the bourgeois-gentilhomme. 
He thus makes the great poet scan the rubicund 
face and the grotesque swagger of a fat and portly 
personage, bedecked with ribbons from head to 
foot, who stalks about wrapt in his proud stupi- 
dity. Full of his nullity, swelling with self-satis- 
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faction, he smiles to himself, displays his silly 
assurance, decked in velvet and silks, and balances 
complacently hia thick corpulence on a heavy and 
broad foot, which he puts forward with affectation. 
Moliére, serious and full of gravity, his head thrust 
forward, the eye attentive, the ear open, studies 
this strange new comer with all the power of his 
mind. Broad design, decided colouring, a delicate 
and fine touch, recommend to true amateurs this 
little painting, which would find a proper place 
between a piece of Maclise and another of Mul- 
ready.—M, Auguste Borget has some charming 
paintings, composed from the fine. sketches he has 
brought home from South America, from China, 
and India.—-M, Louis Leroy has. some landscapes, 
almost all sketched in France and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris. They are assuredly very well 
_executed; but M. Louis Leroy is less remarkable 
as a painter than as an engraver. His eaux fortes 
are now in the possession of all connoisseurs,— 
Amongst the portraits, we must notice that of 
M. Frantz Lizst, the celebrated Hungarian pia- 
nist, painted by M. Lehmann (Henry). It is 
a fine profile, calm and grave, drawn with much 
correctness and vigour.—M. Rodolphe Lehmann, 
who has been a resident for some years in Rome, 
has returned with a fine picture, in which Sixte 
Quint is represented blessing the Pontine Marshes, 
The Pope is represented standing on the rock 
which to this day is called J Sasso di Papa Sisto. 
With his hands extended towards heaven, he calls 
down divine blessing. Around him are cardinals 
and bishops; some-deacons burn the incense; and 
children strew flowers around. The crowds rush 
from every side to the feet of the holy father, and 
are ill-repressed by the Swiss guard. In the front 
of the painting are two or three episodical groups: 
a brigand who seems to renounce his odious call- 
ing; a woman who seeks a blessing for her infant 
child; a betrothed couple on their knees, praying 
that their nuptials may be happy and fruitful; a 
young maid fever-stricken, who comes leaning on 
her brother to seek a miraculous cure; &c. There 
is a little confusion in this painting, which still 
attests felicitous study.—A name which is quite 
new, and which many friends have undertaken to 
render suddenly illustrious, is the name of M, 
Geréme. M. Gerédme is a very young painter, 
who has exhibited young Greeks (a young man 
and a young girl) assisting at a cock-fight. Why 
not young English people? I believe this is one 
of your favourite sports.. The scene is represented 
at the foot of a white marble fountain, dried up 
since a length of time. Shrubs of every kind, and 
even some few ears of corn, which have grown 
without cultivation, attest the fecundity of the land, 
and bring us back to the time when Theocritus 
sang in Sicily. These two handsome youthful per- 
sons, half nude, are truly the shepherds he portrays. 
The attitude of the young man, busy as he is, ex- 
citing the martial ardour of the winged rivals, is 
most true tonature. The young girl looks on, lean- 
ing against the cage from whence have been taken 
the pugnacious birds. Her lovely form is resting 
with that voluptuous ease produced by exhilarat- 
ing fresh air and heat. There is much incorrect- 
ness in all this, as well as many a sign of inexpe- 
rience; but there is also much fine feeling, and 
a promise which we shall be happy te see realised. 

Let us leave the Salon, where we will return if 
it were only for the sake of sculpture, and let us 
talk of the Gymnase, where M. Scribe has pro- 
duced a little two-act comedy, entitled “ D’ Aranda, 
ou les Grandes Passions;”’ a slight and rather 
complicated story, in which three women and a 
lawyer play the principal parts. One of the ladies 
has fallen in love, at Madrid, with a terrible man, 
a caballero of ardent passions, of whom she was in 
every way most worthy by her excessive vivacity 
and exalted sentiment. She has confided the ro- 


mantic story to two friends of hers, one of whom 
conceives a sort of fanatical passion for the hand- 
some stranger; and as this lady has been for the 
last two years separated from a husband whom 





she selected in a quarter of an hour... . but 
forgive me if I do not lengthily describe an ex- 
ceptional situation. We scarce can foresee what 
might not happen, if D’ Aranda were to drop sud- 
denly in the, midst of this imbroglio. 

But here is the very man jystcome. At least 
this is his name at the bottom..of a most tender 
epistle, directed to the lady who is so much pre-oc- 
cupied with him. Next are seen the characteristic 
symptoms of a grande passion: mysterious visits, 
bribed domestics, &c.; in short a thousand extra- 
vagancies which begin to weary considerably the 
imprudent fair one, and lead her to regret having 
desired a love so violent, so importunate, and so 
compromising. 

She regrets it the more that her husband has 
returned, and that this husband .is a charming 
man, of manners most gentle, submissive like a 
lamb, and quite the opposite of D'Aranda, to 
whom she prefers him by far, She is in conse- 
quence overjoyed to hear that this pretended 
D’Aranda is no other than a tricky barrister, 
married to the third lady; and who had, in the in- 
terest of the absent husband, determined to give 
a lesson to the romantic young lady. Much that 
is unlikely, a limited portion of wit and a qualified 
success,—such is the history of this new vaudeville. 

Yesterday, under torrents of rain, the Parisian 
Jockey Club had taken rendezvous at the Croix 
de Berny, with all the idle young men, and with 
all the demoiselles of the metropolis. Crowds 
were present. The unpropitious state of the wea- 
ther rendered most opportune the presence of in- 
ternal stimulants for the sake. of keeping out the 
external humidity. And in consequence much 
champagne was discussed. What followed I do 
not undertake to narrate; but I understand the 
scene recalled the palmy days of the regency. A 
young man who bears with much ill grace a very’ 
high name, had constituted himself the hero of this 
hippo-bacchanalian festivity. ‘There,’ cried outa 
wag,—“ There you see a new edition of the Mazimes 
de Larochefoucauld.’’ 








ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 
Heinrich Theodor Rotscher, 
[Continued from p. 75.] 

READY as we are to appreciate at their full value 
such investigations, and their results, and to ac- 
knowledge also the charm which attends the pur- 
suit, still this must not blind us to the complete 
inefficiency of such a method, when it is at a just 
comprehension of the entire work that we wish to 
arrive, From this it is debarred. As we said 
before, it views each individual character as a 
world of its own, complete in itself, and of inde- 
pendent existence; we see how each passion is de- 
veloped, how the powers of the soul become ma- 
tured; but such existence not being viewed rela- 
tively to some other contemporary existence, which 
all the while has been exercising its influence, the 
knowledge thus gained is partial, never thorough 
and comprehensive. We can have no better illus- 
tration of such position than by imagining a ma- 
thematician who should follow most accurately the 
orbit which a planet describes, but should explain 
any eccentricity in its path by the presence of its 
attendant satellites; unaware that the place and 
the motion ofeach world was decided by the posi- 
tion of the other myriad bodies to which it be- 
longed; or should forget that in the great solar 
system, a central sun, as well as the minutest 
nebule, exerts a reciprocal influence, necessary for 
the order and the harmony of the whole, 

Itis of this psychological view that Prof. Rotscher 
says: “ Should even the whole inner being of an 
Ophelia or a Portia be displayed to us, we never- 
theless obtain agg | no answer to the most im- 
portant question, How is it that just this in- 
dividuality fits in among the other characters? 
has it, then, so decided and unchangeable a place 





among them that it could be replaced by no other 
personage?” But still less could the question be 
solved, “ What inward relation, then, has this in. 
dividuality to the whole picture? Why can only 
Portia in The Merchant of Venice, why can only 
Ophelia in Hamlet, occupy the place, which the poet 
has assigned her; and what absolute meaning has 
she, then, independent of her concrete. living ex. 
istence, in the organisation of the whole?. If the 
pyschological point of view open to us. the inner 
world of the individual, it does not, however, shew 
us the ring by which this particular world is cop. 
nected with the others (amid which it is moving) 
and by which the law of its motion is governed, 
The deepest riddle is, therefore, by this method not 
to be solved; a method which, if required to an. 
swer the questions hinted at above, must either 
take refuge in abstract generalities, or in its ad- 
miration of particular passages.” 

As is the case with King Lear, to the investiga- 
tion of which our present remarks are introduc. 
tory, the psychological method of viewing a work 
would experience its inefficiency if by its means a 
solution of the question were attempted, “ How is 
the madness of Lear to be justified on artistical 
grounds?” Indeed, a German critic has observed 
that, if viewed merely psychologically, his madness 
would be something horrible. We must go deeper 
if we will find a satisfactory explanation. 

Here, then, to give but one instance, we already 
see a boundary set to its inquiries: it has met 
with a difficulty that it may evade, but which it 
cannot overcome. There is also another class of 
characters to which we shall probably later turn 
our attention, which also this mode of following 
the growth of individual feeling or character would 
never enable us to fathom. 

But, be it understood, it is only in the like cases 
that Prof. Réotscher discards such criticism as worth- 
less. It is only when attempting to occupy a posi- 
tion which it cannot maintain, when undertaking 
a task wholly beyond its powers, that he refuses 
his assent. He acknowledges its worth to a cer- 
tain degree ; and in the view he takes of a work of 
art it also finds a place, but a secondary one, inas- 
much as it cannot determine the value of the cha- 
tacters whose depths it strives to penetrate, with- 
out reference to the whole work, of which they are 
so many component parts; for it is only by con- 
sidering the place which the character fills in the 
work, its relation to it, and the dependence of the 
one on the other, that we are able to recognise its 
truth. Only when thus employed can the psycho- 
logical mode of view be truly said to develop all 
its usefulness, and to have arrived at a conscious- 
ness of its real sphere of action. “ The admira- 
tion evinced for particular passages now finds a 
justification ; it no longer appears as the groundless 


outburst of feeling, which hailed delightedly its 


accordance with that of the object in question, but 
as the joy which is penetrated by the vital warmth 
of the whole: which no longer breaks out as an 
isolated effect, but spreads itself like a mild ra- 
diance over‘the whole work. But the feeling too, 
which trembled lest it should suffer aught in its 
fulness or its purity, by coming in dangerous con- 
tact with (critical) thought, is here, from our point 
of view, not only not discarded, but, on the con- 
trary, remains aa the ¢ried and intimate friend, ac- 
companying us still, under all circumstances, and 
in all our relations to the world of art.” 

But it may be asked,—indeed, we have often 
heard doubts to that effect expressed,—Did the au- 
thor, when composing his work, really will and in- 
tend all this cael connexion, this bearing of 
the parts on each other, which you and your cri- 
ticism are now pleased to find therein? Was this 
intimate relationship, this admirable proportion- 
ing, this plan ordered with such consummate skill, 
which your philosophy now developes,—ias all 
this really present to the artist’s mind? did he 
really think all this which you now attribute to 
him? And when you thus imagine to have dis- 
covered his intention, might he not be astonished 
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at finding such deductions made from his work, 
such meaning attributed to what he had written? 
To which objections we cannot do better than give 
Prof, Rotscher’s own words in reply: “ We an- 
swer quite openly, The relation of ideas to each 
other which the philosophising spirit has de- 
veloped, and that speculative import which it has 
discovered, was not present to the artist’s mind: 
nay, he would not seldom give way to astonish- 
ment if made conscious of something pronounced 
to be the very soul of his work, which he, as artist, 
was quite unconscious of in the moment of produc- 
tion. In a word, the poetic mind did not think 
that which the philosophic mind has developed in 
its creations.’” ‘ 

Positive as this answer is, and apparently in 
favour of the questioner, it does not, as we hope to 
shew, in any way weaken the position we have 
chosen. 

It is first of all necessary to understand that 
there is a great difference between a state of men- 
tal activity in the artist and in the philosopher 
der philosophischen und ktinstlerischen Thitigkeit), 
and afterwards not to confound the two. For it is 
for want of distinguishing these two ideas, which 
jn their nature are as unlike each other as it is 
vell possible to be, that the most confused no- 
tions have arisen as to the creations of the poet. 
“ When we allow, therefore, that the artist did not 
think upon the ideas which his work contains, and 
which are therein developed, nor of the connexion 
of the several parts, we mean, and rightly too, 
that such were not present to his mind in the self- 
conscious and developed form of thought.’’ For it is 
truly observed, that as soon as the artist should, by 
telection, become aware of all this—as soon as he 
should begin to measure, to weigh, and to adjust, 
he is no longer the productive, the creative artist, 
tut a philosopher. The poet, like the painter, 
sees the whole work in his mind before him ; it is 
asawhole he views it, without stopping to make 
out some particular bit of detail: the principal 
features of the work, and those which are less 
prominent, are blended together harmoniously ; 
the different parts are not added separately to fill 
up the spaces kept vacant for them, but all grow 
up simultaneously ; the picture gradually fills, and 
the while it does, the imagination unconsciously 
orders the whole, softens down what is too bril- 
liant, till, satisfied at last, it sees before it, in pal- 
pable, distinct, and congenial form, that which be- 
fore this moment had but a vague and unsubstan- 
tial existence. * 














* We consider ourselves most fortunate in being able 
to give the fullowing extract in confirmation of what we 
have said regarding the composition of a great work. lt 
is taken from a letter of Mozart to a friend, who had asked 
him to give some explanation of his method of composing. 
“When I have it alt to myself, and am in good spirits, 
tither in a carriage when travelling, or when taking a walk 
after a good dinner, and in the night, when I cannot get 
to sleep, then come the thoughts as in a stream; then 
come they best. Whence and how, that I do not know, 
nor can help it; those that please me I retain in my 
head, and hum them over to myself; so, at least, other 
people tell me, If retain them, then one thought comes 
after the other—for which such a bit can be employed to 
make a stew of, according to the laws of thorough-bass, 
and to the soand of the various instruments, &c. &c. 
Thus my soul is excited—that is to say, if [ am not dis- 
turbed: it (the composition) grows longer and longer, and 
Idevelop it more and more and with greater clearness, 
and the thing, in reality, gets nearly ready in my head, 
even if it be long; so that afterwards, with a look, as it 
vere, as though it were a picture or a handsome person, I 
am able in my mind to take a view of the whole, and in 
imagination to hear it, and not at all in succession in the 
order as it must afterwards appear, but, as it were, all 
together. That is a feast ! The Finding takes place within 
se as ina dream. But the Hearing of the whole at 
onceall together in this manner is still the best. What 
tow is thus conceived, I do not entirely forget again; and 
that perhaps is the best gift God has given me. When I 

twards set about writing, I take out of the bag of m 
brain what, as I said before, has been there collected. 

Yorthis reason it is pretty a transferred to paper; 
for it is, as observed, in reality re , and seldom becomes 
different to what it was in my head. But now as to my 
Way of working in aromas and how it is that my things 
a & certain form and manner, and are Mozartish, 

not in the style of another, why that happens just in 





And from this very circumstance, that this de- 
velopment—namely, this maturing of the whole, of 
the detail and the general effect—is going on at 
the same time, does it happen that all becomes 
so perfectly proportioned, that the minutest detail 
is so admirably adapted, and that we discover in 
our researches such manifold references and deli- 
cate bands of connexion. For by this contempvo- 
raneous growth the parts are unceasingly counter- 
balancing each other: the whole work being pre- 
sent to the mind in a concrete form, the slightest 
disharmony is immediately felt and immediately 
remedied ;—the shadow and the brightness are dis- 
tributed more equally, tiil finally a spirit of unity 
shews itself throughout, and there is no longer 
any thing to disturb. 








THE DRAMA. 
Her Majésty’s Theatre opened after the Easter ho- 
lydays, on Saturday last, with Verdi’s new opera, 
I due Foscari: Donizetti’s Elisir d’ Amore had been 
announced, in which Lablache would have made 
his first bow; but the great basso being hoarse, 
the new opera was substituted. This opera of 
Verdi’s is not equal to his Nabucco, or the other 
works which we have heard at this theatre. We 
perceive the same kind of music as in them, 
and not varied with the skill which Donizetti 
and Bellini have used. A peculiar style is as in- 
separable from a composer as a style of paint- 
ing from a painter; but the treatment should be 
varied. The subject of the Foscari is a good one; 
but it lacks that sine qua non of opera—love. Fras- 
chini had the principal part, and sang it very cor- 
rectly and effectively: his tone seems to be im- 
proving, or perhaps our ear has become more 
accustomed to his peculiar quality of voice. A 
new soprano, Madame Montenegro, made her dé- 
but on this occasion. She is a fine-looking person, 
and a very acceptable singer; her acting is good, 
and her singing correct and expressive; but the 
quality of her voice is not pleasing: we should 
guess that it is somewhat faded. The part of the 
Doge was taken by Coletti, who made the most of 
the music. He is undoubtedly the best baritone 
on the stage for the Bellini and Donizetti school: 
what he is in Rossini remains to be seen. The 
music of the Due Foscari is not satisfactory: there 
are no morceaux, and no good concerted pieces; 
and the choruses are but thin and weak in subject. 
It is exceedingly well put on the stage, the scenery 
being very good, more especially that of the quay 
of St. Mare, at Venice. It was tolerably well re- 
ceived, and was repeated on Tuesday in the pre- 
sence of her Majesty and the Prince Albert. Lu- 
cille Grahn made her first appearance this season 
in the Bacchante, and was very warmly greeted. 
—On Thursday, I Puritani, with Lablache in his 
usual character, Giorgio, Castellan as Elvira, Co- 
letti as Riccardo, and Gardoni as Arturo, went off 
with much éclat. Lablache received the most en- 
thusiastic welcome we almost ever heard bestowed 
by an audience. He appears to be still somewhat 
indisposed, singing without his customary vigour 
and spirit. Castellan is a charming Elvira; and 
if we missed the extraordinary powers of Grisi in 
her treatment of the music of “ Son vergin’ vez- 
zosa,” the loss was quite made up by the delight- 
ful manner in which she both acted and sang. 
Gardoni sang very creditably, and bids fair to im- 
prove in power and tone as his voice “ ripens ;” 
and probably his now too solemn manner will give 
way when he becomes more accustomed to our 
public. Coletti sustained the part of Riccardo ad- 
mirably; and the celebrated “ Suoni la tromba” 
came off capitally, in spite of the way in which the 
trombones and trumpets did take the hint, and did 





the same way as my nose is just so large and projecting, 
that it is Mozartish, and not like that of other people. 
For I do not seck after peculiarities : indeed, 1 am not 


able to describe any one more nearly. But it is surely 
only natural that people who really have a countenance 
should have a different countenance from each other: as 
the inner so the outer man,” 





sound their trumpets most fearlessly. The per- 
formance was altogether exceedingly good; and 
amateurs may now enjoy the rare treat of hearing 
Bellini’s masterpiece excellently performed by dif- 
ferent artistes in the same week—a thing unheard 
of in the opera-annals of London. The new Ama- 
zonian ballet-—Orithia, ou le Camp des Amazones— 
followed, and was very well approved by a crowded 
audience. Roberto il Diavolo is announced for Jenny 
Lind’s début. Signora Kitti and Staudigl have 
arrived, and will appear forthwith. Cerito is at 
hand. Sure this is the golden age of music. 

Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden.—Hitherto 
all seems to go on here with good success; and the 
grand climax of talent may be said to have begun 
with the début of Salvi as Edgardo, and Persiani’s 
reappearance in her best part of Lucia: it will be 
complete on Saturday (to-night), when Mario sings 
in Puritani with Grisi and Ronconi. To say that 
we have heard Lucia oftener than any opera, and 
that we listened to it here on Tuesday with a de- 
gree of interest and excitement not usually felt by 
an habitué, is describing pretty well the character of 
the performance. All the great tenors of our time 
have been listened to in Edgardo—Duprez, Rubini, 
Moriani, Mario, Fraschini, and now Salvi, who 
had been very imperfectly heard in the last scene 
at Drury Lane on a few occasions only. With the ~ 
recollection of all these, Salvi strikes us as being 
quite equal to any of them; and perhaps, taking a 
general estimate of his performance, may be called 
superior. His delicate and elegant execution of the 
charming duet with Persianiin the first act, “ Ver- 
ranno a te sull’ aura i miei sospiri ardenti,’”’ and 
the expressive manner, both of voice and acting, 
with which he sings, as they part, “‘ Rammentati! 
ne stringe il cielo!” gave him a great advantage. 
In the curse-scene he was original in some points, 
but on the whole much,like Rubini: in the last 
scene also he followed the manner of Rubini and 
Moriani, singing it with equal effect. His début 
was most successful; and such a tragic tenor must 
be a great attraction to all who love the opera seria. 
Persiani appears as young as ever, and her voice 
as fresh and clear in the high notes as when 
we last heard her; indeed, she appears in better 
health, looking exceedingly pretty and refined. No- 
thing can surpass her performance of Lucia. With 
her the high notes are warbled with all the ease 
and pleasure of a bird, and in perfect tune; so 
that her vocalising, though so fine, never prevents 
her proper expression in the scene: it seems to 
require no attention on her part. ‘Torna, torna, 
© cara,’ was sung with the greatest nicety and ex- 
pression; and the well-known “ Spargi di qualche 
pianto” was beautifully given. Her acting of the 
character is throughout a charming performance. 
She was very warmly applauded, and received the 
full honours, without any encores. Ronconi is 
exempt from criticism, on the score of his hoarse- 
ness; he is known to be a good artiste, and con- 
trived to sing through the part. Lavia sang the 
second tenor (Bucklaw), and Tulli made a very 
bad third in Norman; but Polonini, as Bidebent, 
was very good—unusually so, for the part. The 
general performance of the opera was certainly 
first-rate; but we must notice, as a singular oc- 
currence, that in the band, always so perfect, two 
hitches occurred: the flute blew out of time, and 
made a discord with Persiani; and the little tell- 
tale oboe began a passage several bars out of time. 
In our experience with this band such accidents 
never happened before. 

Haymarket.—The re-appearance of Mrs. Nisbett 
(Lady Boothby) on Monday, in the Love Chase, 
created a great sensation in the theatrical world, 
and crowded the house to give her a welcome back. 
Her reception was what it ought to be in con- 
sideration of her talents and the injurious treatment 
she has experienced since she was wiled from the 
stage, apparently to enjoy a station of high com. 
petency and independence. Cruelly left to struggle 
for herself, we trust the public admiration and feel- 
ing will make her some amends, and that she may he 
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enabled by her own exertions to acquire and secure 
a liberal provision for the autumn of her arduous 
and chequered career. 








MUSIC. : 
Wood's Edition of the Songs of Scotland. Edited by 
G. F.Graham. No.1. Edinburgh, Wood and 
Co., Oliver and Boyd; London, J. A. Novello, 
and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
We like the design of this cheap issue of Scottish 
song very much. The music possesses much of the 
good old stamp; but we would earnestly advise a 
more careful attention to the text of these national 
melodies, the words of which are at least of equal im- 
portance to their musical notation. The simplicity 
and beauty of the popular lyrics of Scotland, be 
they pastoral, playful, or stirring—the descriptive, 
the amatory, the pathetic, the warlike, or the hu- 
morous (and the country is rich in them all), are 
so finely tempered, that the slightest change cannot 
fail to injure them. It is only by having a deep 
sense of that simplicity and beauty, and a just cri- 
tical taste, that the versions can be preserved in 
their integrity and effect. The originals are na- 
tural gems, and few admit of any alteration with- 
out producing flaws. Now, for example, we have 
the old set of the “ Flowers of the Forest,” one of 
the most exquisite pictures of rural wretchedness 
caused by war, but it is disfigured by the ugly 
word “ younkers” substituted for the good Scotch 
‘* swankies,”’ in the third verse; by “ weded” in 
the same instead of ‘a wede” away, as in the 
other verses; and in the penultimate line by on 
instead of in “ ilka green loanin.” In “ Bide ye 
yet,”’ the second line in the second verse, “ I'll get 
my wee wifie,” is another error. Still worse is the 
substitution of show’r for hour in the first verse of 
* Kind Robin lo’es me,” a stanza of admirable 
feeling and nature: we ra@her think that ‘ lo’e” 


at the end of the second line also should be “ woo.” | P 


But Tannahill’s “ Gloomy winter’s now awa’’’ is 
charming with that single glorious line, 
** Lav’rocks fan the snaw-white clouds ;”’ 
and Burns’s ‘ Bonnie wee thing’ is worthy of a 
pocket Venus, such as, we presume, was his little 
idol, Miss Davies. All we have to repeat is, ‘‘ Be 
correct, and do not spoil a commendable plan by 
- carelessness or want of fitting talent.” 
ON VOCALISATION, 

WHEN we find men of eminence altogether differ- 

ing in their opinion of the best means of producing 

tones, we are naturally led to infer that this subject 

is still involved in mystery, and that this question 

remains a disputed point. 

Piacenti from the Conservatoire of Naples, Ban- 
derali of the Conservatoire of Paris, and Crivelli 
of our Royal Academy, take almost an opposite 

* course, in their manner of producing the voice, to 
the celebrated Pasini; Besauron, master of Catoni 
Lanati; Pedroni, a favourite master of Donizetti ; 
Celli, who is unfortunately too little appreciated 
in Paris; and Furtado, who is a pupil of Pasini, 
now in England. The first three singing-masters 
suppose that tone comes from the Jarynz: they 
maintain that its situation in the throat determines 
the character of the voice ; they assert also, as the 
tones are depressed, so the larynx, descends, and 
vice versd. Now if this were the case, their notion 
would have a shew of reason ; but not being true, 
their judgment must be questioned. Without stir- 
ring the larynx both acute and grave tones may 
easily and naturally be produced. 

We are informed that a large premium is now 
offered in Paris to any one who can unveil the 
mystery of the production of the human voice: it 
is, therefore, evident that this subject is not finally 
settled ; notwithstanding, however, the true Italian 
method of producing tones appears so natural that 
itis scarcely possible that their system should be 


Tion ; theirs is more the French method. Throat- 
singing is bad; it produces a very brassy, shrill, 
yet small volume of tones: it is likewise very fa- 
tiguing ; and those who sing by contracting the 
throat have always an inclination to cough, because 
it produces a tickling sensation in consequence of 
tone being thrust into the larynx, which must cause 
a great vibration of that delicate organ. 

The last five singing-masters, however, are much 
opposed to this manner of producing tone; they 
insist on tone being formed in the chest. This 
seems a most reasonable idea; and the effect is, 
that those who sing from the chest have a sound, 
deep, smooth, impressive, and full tone, and can 
sing with as much ease as they cantalk. Without 
aspiring to the prize held out in Paris, we might, 
in all reason, affirm, that those tones are best formed 
which are nearest the lungs, because air is the 
grand medium by which tone is generated. There 
can be no doubt of there being more air in the 
chest than in the throat; and, moreover, that the 
air emanates from the lungs or chest. Those tones, 
then, which are most contiguous to the lungs must, 
of necessity, be the strongest, the purest, and the 
easiest to form. 

The true vocal art is not yet known in this coun- 
try, or we have no fine voices amongst us; but it 
is a startling fact, that when any of our vocalists 
go to Italy for six months only, they return to 

ngland with better voices, and are able to sing 
with greater ease and with more execution than 
when they left. Some say that climate gives to 
Italy her fine voices; but climate would not have 
that effect on our English singers in six months! 
No; it is the true Italian school of singing which 
improves our vocalists; and to say that Kngland’s 
sons and daughters are not blessed with splendid 
natural voices is not correct; and if Pasini or Celli 
were singing-masters in this country, they would 
rove the correctness of this opinion, Thus, then, 
it is clear that thie subject well deserves the atten- 
tion of the press, because our native singers are 
lost for want of the true, natural, and Italian method 
of producing tones. It is the imperative duty of 
a paper entitled “ Journal of the Belles Lettres, 
Arts, Sciences, &c.,”" to uphold the arts without 
compromise and disguise ; we therefore have plea- 
sure in discussing this subject. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Si1n,—Will you permit me to offer a few remarks 
on Mr. G. F. Flowers’ recently published work on 
the “ Construction of Fugue, with New Rules for 
Harmony ;”* a work which seems to me so import- 
ant for musical students. Unlike modern Ger- 
man theorists, Mr. Flowers has not adopted the 
system of the celebrated Abbé Vogler, in respect to 
the roots of chords in part only, but has carried it 
on throughout. The system of roots adopted in 
Mr. Flowers’ work is more simple and. definite 
than in any other I have met with, while the greater 
variety of beautiful chords it discloses also attests 
its superjority. The introduction of the raised 4th 
(interdominant) in the minor scale is a great fea- 
ture in Abbé Vogler’s system. Without its aid 
several fine chords could not be accounted for. Mr. 
F. has used also Vogler’s appellations for the 16 
chords in music. This is fortunate; because the 
English terms for the few chords we ess are 
not only very indefinite but of very modern inven- 
tion, and therefore have not even the sanctity of 
antiquity to recommend them. As one specimen, I 
may mention the “ German 6th :”’ now how could a 
student suppose such a term signified a chord? 
because a 6th, whether “German or Dutch,” as 
Mr. F. pithily observes, “can but be the inversion 
of the interval of a 3rd, and can only consist of 
two sounds; whereas the name ‘double diminished 
triad’ at once aids the student, because it consists 





based on erroneous ipnanielen. Those masters who 
suppose that sound emanates in the larynx and 
, the throat have not the true Italian art of vocalisa- 








* Essay on the Construction of Fugue, with an Introduc- 
pon, es pA haa for hao ese a fe 

assacaglia and Twelve Fugues for the Organ, by G. F. 
Flowers, Mus. Bac, Oxon. Cramer, Beale, and Co. 





of a diminished 8rd and a diminished Sth.” TT, 
* soft diminished tetrad,” mentioned by Mr. Floy. 
ers, is a charming chord. I never recollect to haye 
heard it except in S. Bach, and once in a song in 
Fidelio, “ Nel opera triste,” in A flat. Bach, indeed, 
used every one of the chords mentioned in this 
work in all their different forms. It is not up. 
worthy of remark, that the usual method of lookin 
for roots amongst notes that are not in the chords, 
is a very uncertain, unnecessary, yet difficult pro. 
cess; and is fortunately dispensed with in this 
work. Mr. Flowers has invented signs for the 16 
chords, which will be found a great improvement 
on the old manner of figuring the bass. By these, 
the student will at once discover the roots, forms, 
nature, and degrees, of the scales where they 
occur, 

The novelty and utility of Mr. F.’s “ fixed rules 
for dissonances”’ are equally great, and their effect 
can only be understood by careful examination of 
their capacity. I was taught to consider that dis. 
sonances might be treated “in three different ways, 
and one by licerise ;”’ but Mr. Flowers shews that 
they admit of thirteen distinct modes of treatment; 
and the writings of the great masters prove this to 
be the case. Thus, then, the student has presented 
to him nine modes of treating dissonances above 
those found in any other work. Now, as Mr, F, 
has introduced into this country seven new chords 
and nine new treatments of dissonances, we are in- 
debted to him for explaining 63 beautiful harmonic 
varieties, because all of these have escaped the ob- 
servations of other theorists.* 

Another great advantage of the “ fixed rules of 
dissonances”’ is, that it takes from the student all 
doubt as to their disposal; for many are too apt to 
think that if a dissonance be neither resolved, sus. 
pended, nor retarded, it is improperly treated; 
but if it be disposed of according to the rules laid 
down in this work, it need necessarily do neither 
of the three, The author has given examples only 
of the treatment of the 7th; but when these rules 
are applied to the discords of the 9th, 11th, and 
13th, or any other dissonant note in a chord, the 
novelty and beauty of the effect is scarcely to be 
conceived. I fear to trespass too much on your 
valuable space, or I could offer many remarks on 
that part of the work which treats of the construc- 
tion of fugue.—I am, &c. 

Henri Laurent. 

[To be deeply learned in the science of music 
is so rare an acquisition amongst us, that instead of 
writing a criticism on the performance here refer- 
red to, we have admitted this communication of a 
correspondent. Much diversity of opinion, anda 
great conflict of personal interests, distract our mu- 
sical world so much, and give such extravagant 
colours to almost every syllable published concern- 
ing its productions of all descriptions (from the 
music-shops, on the stage, and in concert-rooms), 
that it is quite hopeless to expect a just and 
unbiassed opinion. With regard to Mr. Flowers’ 
work we may fairly add (notwithstanding the ani- 
mosity which has been displayed towards it), that 
it is at any rate an honest attempt to introduce a 
philosophical spirit and a mathematical precision 
into musical composition. It presents us with the 
outlines of musical science, conducted upon one 
system; thus removing many difficulties from its 
study. “ Mr. Flowers (observes the New Quarterly 
Foreign and Colonial Review) has set forth the laws on 
the fugues, to enable the student to see the pecu- 
liarities which distinguish Sebastian Bach’s fugal 
compositions; and to present him with the high, 
not the low, school of counterpoint, whereon to 
form his taste. He has also very successfully illus- 
trated the advantages of writing one idea in one 
line, by means of which the twelve divisions of the 
fugue declare themselves with remarkable clear- 
ness, On the whole, this book is a complete trea- 
sure to the scientific musician.” ] 





* On examination, we find that Mr. Flowers’ system 
of dissonances produces in all 2288 harmonic varieties, 
whilst the English method gives only 192,—Zd. Lit, Gaz. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
A SPRING SONG, 
BY A SON OF TOIL (literaliy so), 
LonGETH my heart 
From town to part, 
And to hie where the soft breath of spring ever dwelleth ; 
‘ Where the merry birds sin: 
Their glad hymn to the spring, 
And the loud babbling voice of the brooks ever swélleth: 
Thoughts, fly away 
— souls), 
ountry and town-life, 
How wide are thy goals! 
Ilow loveth my eye on the bright sun to rest, 
When grandly he sinketh down, down in the west! 
How loveth my eye to range wide o’er the scene, 
Hill, dale, water, wood, golden eorn, and field green, 
Or to read some loved book by some old fav’rite tree: 
So fly away, thoughts, 
(Bodiless souls) 
Revel deep in the dreams fancy weaveth for thee! 


Far from man’s haunts, 
His idle vaunts, 
And his heartlessness, coldness, and scorn, my thoughts flee 
To some still shady nook, 
’Neath a tree, by a brook, 
Midst - o pure peaceful pleasures that spring, God, from 
thee! 


Thoughts, fly awa: 
Bodiless souls), f 
ountry and town-life, 
How wide are thy guals! 
How loveth my eye to watch buds on theif stems, 
Till bounteous Nature with flowers the earth gems! 
How loveth my eye to watch all life germ forth, 
For, creeping or flying, all, all have their worth! 
Oh, the glad, peaceful spring-time most hope brings to mie : 
So fly away, thoughts 
(Bodiless souls), 
Revel deep in the dreams fancy weaveth for thee! 
W. 


NOTIONS OF CLIMATE, 


; “ But what is life? 
Tis not to walk about, and draw fresh air 
From time to time, or gaze upon the sun; 
"Tis to be free.” Addison. 
THEY es of lands which Nature favours more, 
And in her greater love with richer gifts 
Has — and decked ; bright skies, and streams which 
iu 
Through unimaginable eaves and clifts, 
Lit wit ey gems, their liquid loveliness ¢ 
Flowers that the soft wind in its eddyings lifts 
oe a — ee caress 
nm their native fountains: ha it 
Wilds, fairer than the groves iho pita nk doves; 
Shades, sweeter than the bowers we twine all over 
With tendril fretwork, till in summer’s prime 
Its roof the blossoms like a snow-shower cover; 
Birds, starr’d with plumage like the orbs of time, 
That flit like spirits through th’ illumined wood, 
Brighter than earthly things in all our elime. 
But Nature still, where felt and understood, 
Is lovely in herself; nor does she need 
The tinsel trappings of her softer mood 
Towork her charm; and oft an humble weed 
Bears richer fragrance than the choicest plant, 
Whose useless beauty is a poorer meed. ; 
Tous does Nature in her bounty grant 
The daily sun and oft-returning showers ; 
No sickly gales that indolently pant, : 
But healthful breezes fan our fragrant flowers, 
Still woo them as they pass, but with a kiss,” 
Forget their loves ond iy to other bowers. 
; ere may be climes more fair, more bright, thai this, 
ot therefore happier; for still we find, 
ven as in woe, variety in bliss: 
ye the green earth, fresh day, innoxious wind, 
in flowers whose sweetness marks them Nature’s own, 
. resh the frame and humanise the mind 
= leave the spirit that which can alone’ 
Make mortals happy. Island of the Sea! 
Nature herself has somoed thee Freedom’s throne; 
To none but Heaven and her will Britons bow the knee, 
J Ropert UnquHarr. 








VARIETIES. 

The Charter-house Infirmary. —It has been with 
steat gratification, and from a thorough observance 
ofits truly benevolent working, that we have from 
‘me to time directed the public attention to the 
‘kilful and most successful conduct of this charit- 
able establishment, and to the zealous support 
Which has contributed to its ever-increasing pro- 
perity. On Monday (it will be seen) its anni- 
‘etsary is announced, with the Lord Mayor in the 
chair, and a very influential list of stewards, both 
‘om the West-end and the City. With such hands 
at the plough we cannot doubt a happy result; but 
* may tend to promote it if we simply remind 





those who feel for their fellow-creatures that the 
results are relief from pain, health, and restoration 
to honest labour and dependant families, freely 
dispensed throughout a very numerous elass of the 
community, the most deserving of our cares, and 
the most exposed to suffer from the want of them. 
The number of the grateful band restored to uti- 
lity and enjoyment by this institution, and the 
recollection to how meritorious an order of the 
poame they belong, ought to warm every good 

eart to the extension ef these inestimable benefits, 
and read their thanks in the healthy countenances 
of honest artisans, and the tearful acknowledgments 
of their once more happy wives and families. 

The Benevolent Society of Blues;—an honour to 
Christ’s Hospital, shewing that success in the 
world, the result of sound and useful education, 
had rather improved than injured the kindly feel- 
ings imprinted on young minds in that school,— 
held their anniversary, amid the good cheer of the 
London Tavern, on Tuesday last. Above 160 guests, 
presided over by the Lord Mayor, enjoyed the 
pleasures of the feast, and also the twice-blessed- 
ness of the charity, to which they contributed 
7007.1 It is devoted to the succour and relief of 
individuals educated at Christ’s Hospital, but who 
have suffered reverses in life, 

Education, Science, and Art.—The Miscellaneous 
Service Estimates contain an account of the sums 
proposed to be appropriated during the current 
financial yeat to the purposes above mentioned. 
The sum total which the Government will require 
from the House of Commons amounts to 349,9431., 


against 325,908/. in 1846, and 300,2187. in 1845. | 94 


The sum total will be thus distributed: viz. 100,000/. 
for public education in Great Britain, and 100,000/. 
for the same purpose in Ireland ; 65001. for Schools 
of Design, 2006/. for the University Professors, 
45361. for the University of London, 7480/. for the 
Scotch Universities, 800/. for the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, 300/. for the Royal Hibernian Academy, 
60001. for the Royal Dublin Society, 2600. for the 
Belfast Academical Institute, 48,518/. for the Bri- 
tish Museum establishment, 47,9591. for the British 
Museum buildings, and 3152/. for purchases; 55377. 
for the National Gallery, 89617. for the Museum 
of Practical Geology and Geological Survey, 4094/. 
for scientific works and experiments, and 20001. 
for the completion of the monument erected to the 
memory of the late Viscount Nelson. Amongst 
the items of the estimate for the National Gallery 
are the following sums: 2200/. required for the 
purchase of the “ Boar’s Hunt,” by Velasquez ; 
7871. 10s. for A. Caracci’s “ Temptation of St. An- 
thony; and 1050/, for Raffaelle’s “ Vision of a 
Knight” (with a drawing).— Times. 

New Water-Colour Exhibitions—Prince Albert, 
after the Queen’s drawing-room on Thursday, vi- 
sited the New Society of Painters in Water- Colours. 
His Royal Highness, we are informed, expressed 
much Satisfaction at the steady advances made by 
this society, and did not fail in his usual discrimi- 
nation in matters connected with art. 

The Rev. James Parsons, B.D.—This venerable 
gentleman and scholar died on the 6th inst., in his 
86th year. He was editor of the Oxford Septua- 
gint, author of several publications on Biblical 
literature, and above forty years incumbent of 
Newnham and Little Dean, Gloucestershire. He 
was a friend of the late Bishop Burgess of Salis- 
bury, at whose recommendation he was, soon after 
it was founded, elected an Honorary Associate of 
the Royal Society of Literature. 

Leman Rede. — Another hard-working labourer 
in the fields of light literature has been removed 
by death, at the early age of forty-five, in the per- 
son of Mr. William Leman Rede, who passed away 
last week after long illness, which, however, did 
not permit him to relax in his literary occupations. 
He has for years been favourably known to the stage 
as the writer of some pleasant burlettas; amongst 
others of the Old and Young Stager, in which Mr. 
Farren and Mr. C. Mathews shone conspicuously 
at the Olympic when under the management of 





Madame Vestris; of the Loves of the Angels, &c. 
He was connected with the Sunday Times news- 
paper ; and, we believe, was the author of the cle- 
ver sporting articles in that journal under the 
sobriquet of “* Miles’s Boy.” He was an agreeable, 
sociable companion, and will be much regretted by 
a large circle of friends, who Joved him as a man 
of sterling worth, and appreciated him as a man of 
much information and humour. Like most of his 
class, we fear he has left a family but ill provided 
for. 

Charles Holizapffel, Esq.—It was only a few 
weeks ago that we noticed the works of the ingenious 
individual whose death we observe announced as 
follows :—* On the 11th inst. C. Holtzapffel, Esq., 
of Charing Cross and Longacre, aged 41, univer- 
sally regretted, author of ‘ Turning and Mechani- 
cal Manipulation,’ member of Council of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, and chairman of the 
Committee of Mechanics at the Society of Arts, 
London, and member of many other British and 
Foreign Institutes, &c.” 

Coal in South Australia.—The Adelaide Observer 
of 12th September states it as a fact which will 
soon be satisfactorily shewn, that a Mr. M‘Geary 
has discovered carboniferous coal strata not far 
from the mines of Burra Burra, an important event 
to the colony, if it prove true. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Recollections of Malta, Sicily, and the Continent, by 
P. Williams, jun., Esq., 12mo, 8s. 6d.— Jones’s Turnip- 
Husbandry, 12mo, sewed, 1s.—Green’s Biblical Dictionary, 
edit. 12mo, 3s. 6¢.—-The Footsteps of Messiah, by the 
Rey. W. Leask, post 8vo, 7s.— Home and its Resources; 
or, Glimpses of Nature, 18mo, %s. — Stevenson’s Lord our 
Shepherd, 3d edit. post 8vo, 5s.—Sutton’s Learn to Die, 
18mo, 2s, — Gressley on Evidence, by C. A, Calvert, Esq., 
2d edit. royal 8vo,28s.—The Cultivated Plants of the Farm, 
y J. Donaldson, 12mo, 3s. 6d.— Taylor’s Bee-Keeper’s 
anual, 12mo, 4s.—Cox’s House of Austria, Vol. II. 
Bohn’s Library, 3s. 6¢.—Michelet’s Hist of the French 
Revolution, translated by Cocks, sewed, 2s. — Gleanings, 
in Prose and Verse, edited by the Rev. 8. Moon, B.A., 
12mo, 2s.— Pagan and Popish Priestcraft Identified and 
Exposed, by the Rey. R. Taylor, post 8vo, 6s.—Wreath of 
Lilies, 18mo, 4s.— James’s Christian Watchfulness, 6th 
edit. 12mo, 6s.—Trimmer’s History of the Old Testament, 
2 vols. 12mo, 12s.— J. H. Green’s Hunterian Oration on 
Mental Dynamics, Feb. 10th, 1847, 4s. — Atherstone’s (E.) 
Fall of Nineveh, 2 vols. 12mo, 12s.—Whewell’s Astronomy, 
8th edit. 5s. — Aidine Poets, Vols. Ill. end IV. (Thomson, 
in 2 vols.), new edit. 10s.— Rowcroft’s Chronicles of the 
Fleet Prison, 3 vols. 2d edit. L. 11s. 6d.—Early Influences, 
2d edit. 12mo, 3s. 6d.—Baker’s (Rev. A,) Sermons on Holy 
Joy, &e., t 8vo, 7s. 6d.—The English Governess, by R. 
M Crindell, 12mo, 5s.— Naomi, by Mrs. Webb, 6th edit, 
12mo, 7s. 6¢.—Smiles and Tears; or, the Romance of Life, 
by C, Whitehead, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6¢. — Romer’s 
Pilgrimage to Eeyt, 2 vols. 8vo, 2d edit. 28s. — Brief Me- 
moirs of Joseph John Gurney, Esq., 12mo, Is. 6d. — Arch- 
bold’s Practice of the New County Courts, 12mo, 6s. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
MR. PAPWORTH : not THE LATE. 


(We have truly sincere —— in inserting the followin 
correction of a mistake which we were incautiously 


to commit.) 
10 Caroline St., Bedford Sq., April 14. 

Dear Sir—On reading the last week’s num of your 
valuable journal, my attention was drawn to a pati 
near the end, commencing with noticing the death of Mr. 
John Papworth, of Worthing, and concluding with a 
highly pleasing eulogium upon his artistic and al 
merits : but I am happy in having to say, that my father, 
to whom the latter part,I trust, is intended to refer, is 
still in the enjoyment of health, considerably restored by 
the rest and quietness consequent be his retirement 
ftom his profession into Huntingdonshire. I feel that I 
have only to mention this to you for you to give it your 
kind consideration, in order to rectify in a fature number 
the mistake consequent upon the similarity ofan unusual 
name, and add another to the many favours myself and 
brother have already received at your hands.—I am, &c. 

Wratr PAarwortu, Architect. 

ErratuM.—Page 236, 2d col., for “‘ Mr. Cockerel” read 
“ Mr. Cochran,” as the inyentor and exhibitor of the saw- 
mill there noticed. 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


GOVERNESSES BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


Enrolled under 10 George IV. cap. 56, and 3 William IV cap. 14. 
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Mas. BLamine. Mrs. Ggorog Forsxs. Mrs. Davip Larxa. Tue Hon. Besxcoare: WALDEGRAVE. Mrs. Epwarp Wrxpman, 
Committee. 
Tus Hon. WititaM Asnaiey. ne Lorv Henry Cuotmonpenry. Joun HATCHARD, Esq. Tue Rey. D. Laie, M.A., F.R.S. James Nisnet, Fsq 
Tus Rev. Micwart Bicos, M.A. Da. Forpss, F.R.S. Hexry How srr, Esq. Rpwanp FREDERICK Lures, Esq., F.L.S. Henay Sravscan he Nortucore, Esq. 
B. Bory Cannsxt, Esq., M.P.,F.R.S., F.S.A. | Pascor St. Lrozr Grenrett, Esq. Tue Viscount Incrstre, M P. W. A. MAcKINNOoN, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., F.S.A. | J. Tipp Prarr, Esq. 
F. Patsy Cnaprs.t, Esq. Joun Wi111aM HAL, Esq. Tue Hon. Artaur Kinnarrp, Tus Rey. Frepeaick D. icone, M.A. Ropert A. SLANEY, Esq. 
Trustees, 
‘Tue Rav. Micnatt Bices, M.A. | *Tuz Lornp Henry CHOLMONDELEY. | J. W. Hats, Esq. | *Epwarp Fravericx Leexs, Esq., F.L.S. | *Jonx Trvp Pratt, Esq. 
*Baxsamix Boxp Canpatt, Esq, M.P. Dr. Forsks, F.R.S, *Hesry How srr, Esq. Tue Ruy. F. D. Maurice, M.A. *Rosert Aciionsy Scasee, Esq. 
[Those marked * are Trustees for the Free Annuities. ] 


Treasuret.—Bexzaxtw Boxv Cansert, Esq, M.P.,F.RS.,F.S.A. | Bankers. bate C. Beore andi Co., 1 Cavendish Square; Messrs. Stranan| Secretar).—Ma. Caaares Wi11.1am Kiven, at the Office, 32 Sackville 
e 


Auditors.—Tuowas Hunr,Esq.; Henny Krvoscore, Esg.; Carr. rar | 20d Co., Templ 6 
ee. a Psi Monorary Solicitor.—e. Parey Cappers, Esq. @ollectot.—x. Perer Matra, 10 Chrysset Road, North Brixton, 


lon. Francis Maupz, R.N. 
Monorarp Secretary.—tTux Rey. Davin Lato, M.A., F.R.S. Monorary Surgeon.—wHewry How:zrr, Esq. 








MrusensuiP Consists in the oye of an Annual Guinen, or of Ten Guineas in one Sum. Subscribers him for =, ee Committee will be ready to enter into enon sara with parties interested in particular 
are entitled to vote for A of one Vote for each Annual Half-Guinea, ae in arrear, found A of any amount on the payment of a certain portion of the necessary capital— 
and for Donation of Five Guineas. Subscri ptions fe. due on the first of January, and can always be the first ote to be in the donor. The foundation of two Annuities on this principle is gratefully 
remitted by Post Office Order, or by a Cheque cromsed “Sir C, Scott and Co.’ acknowledged ; one founded by will; the other by a living friend. Two Annuities of 30/. and _20/. are thus 

The Governessks InstrruTion has been established, to raise the character of Governesses as a class, and tounded for ever; the first Annuitants being known to the Fow 0 How many, in providing for their 
>= moet iy end tone ot pois gg 3 to assist in making provision tor their old age; family Governesses, might thus at the same time secure a benefit to numbers ! 

and age those Governesses whose oles for their parents or families have pre- It has been suggested that the amount of the present ‘Annuities. is painfully small; but the Committee 
vented such a provision, trust that the public will enter into — — of perfect safet; he Annuitant, and also into the diffi- 
Shae ion, the ¢ i think it better - remind the public vag Governesses cannot, as culty of making Yearly Investments to t fresh Annuities of even this amount. They are anxious, how- 
a bouly, provident, in the usual acceptation of the word; i.e. they cannot provide for their own declining ever, to meet eat the quer! wish; and Poca will be ready to raise any Annuity from 15/. to , 201. on the receipt 
years. Each individual, as she undertakes the office, knows. ‘what = trials are; but she has, almost univer- of 100i. from any individual for that purpose: one of the Annuities created in November has been thus 
zal » no choice of action. Death, or misfortune, has thrown upon gine of en! 
parents; with mostly the additional care ounger brothers and sisters. By the time that the aged An early and valuable friend ot the Institution has suggested that, as the number of Governesses is com 
e time that on uted at fifteen or twenty thousand, an Annual Shilling from oe —_ ould create an additional annuity yearly, 
zach ear would provi vide @ permanent Annuity for an verness. 
e prepared small receipts for One Shilling each, in sheets of 20, 40, &c., 
wd atm which on will be ready to issue to any one kindly undertaking the office of collector. The accounts for each 
medical advice, = long neces- year will close on the Ist of March, that the Committee may know what amount of annuity can be given from Prese 
sary intervals of mental re consume ne inds nehich vary ——_ for om the collection. 
Of all this, however, the employer —_ know ae The same high feeling which makes the daughter These Annuities can be styled “ Governesses Annuity, No. 1,” “ Governesses Annuity, No. 2,” &c. Im e) 
herself to the ae 3 or the sister w ie whom the dying parent Whilst the Institution thus sceks to remove as distress, it takes the best method to prevent it in P 
beavind shall we call this ““improvidence?™ oo pra ye eee ee my $e Paten 
e “*impro' ce?” as vi 3 com! in 

widowed mother, or her father, paralytic, imbecile, insane~Shal she, who has by seifwacrifice placed her sis. III, PROVIDENT FUND. 1. PROVIDENT ANNUITIES PURCHASED 

ters ond brothers in the path oft of i enddence, and thus provided” for their future uve prosperit 7—aball she be tld BY LADIES IN ANY WAY CONNECTED WITH EDUCATION, UPON Go- r 
that ough 0 have for hersel is cu eae ity to care y 

rather than ourselves :—S! it be a crime in the Governess that this is usually the very cl chavacter of her i lite? VERNMENT SECURITY, once pap epee Ring THE ACT oF PARLIAMENT. wat 

To facilitate ions of the ts are d into the following branches :— ; those y the working classes, cannot be arranged for those who 
ol = be thus the Institution can, at present, only assist the provident origamecns by relieving the 

I. TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE TO GOVERNESSES IN DISTRESS, her of all trouble, for which her occ occupations leave her small time; and by paying the necessary expenses 
AFFORDED PRIVATELY AND DELICATELY, THROUGH THE LADIES’ COM- toda more than arene ae om AEEey.” The Comaae Sepa, Beware Se the public will enable then 
— It is manifest how desirable it would be to —— we ) pogmnante ments by which Governesses secure deferred 

shew the necessity and value of this assistance, it may be sufficient to state one or two cases in | Annuities; but it is a manifest that no offer made from an uncertain and actuating 
which peta been rende dered be 


























income. The advantage m — it be ee ‘all - ly ih hilst the — cannot g 

f much talent, whose sight had become affected (a not uncommon mode in which Governesses certain payments at certain | mes, when they may not have the money to do so. 

are at once thrown out of emplorment, even in the full vigour of life), and whose medical attendants told a <i Reh ic a ae of this Cot snare Be by large ce omy ha ee 
her that nothing but sea air could benefit her, was found languishing for this unattainable remedy; the offer oe aseak bee coe erise them to a " ne jeapeaeen payment for her fh tateee advantage. ‘A Lady bias 


closeness of her ing and the poverty of her diet affecti er less than the seemingly total sbecace of annual us 
She was assisted to the conta a cheeb neighbou erbood. ve oan fin adsiting = fature — - rst . — oie — 
Assistance is often rendered in a simi!ar manner—the means afforded for rest and medical aid; or for This of the winsl oer ang has been very successful. Any Lady can have the Tables of Rates and 
change of oie perfect convalescence. other particulars forwarded to her, on application to the Secretary at the Office; and, if she will consult any 
ed ter of a Physician, who had been a Governess all her life till incapacitated by peesteess be- member of the eo Exchange, or other ted with monied details, she will learn that she 
pe afiteted w < oe Bony eh vr briet b sa “i whole income was ,20/. orice — S day- wre otherwise have such terms with ft FI 
school, and her only time wou er brief hol 8 er expenses were paid to London, and she was 
placed at the Sanatorium till the op had been p Jie cs ofous Uist Renton ottgonns, cot . IT IS PROPOSED TO EXTEND THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS FUND 10 
then her expenses were again paid to place her at home to resume her labours. THE SMALLER SAVINGS OF YOUNGER LADIES; CARRYING OUT, HOW- 
A Governess was ccmpelled to leave her situation by an illness, which consumed all her little savings. EVER, STILL THE ONE PRINCIPLE OF THE INSTITUTION, OF ENTIRE 
On recovery, her testimonials secured her the offer of an pe re for which she could neither pay SAFETY TO THE DEPOSITORS. 
= travelling expenses nor renew her wardrobe. Both were ided, and she is happily and usefully oc- Any amoun will be received from any Lady, and the trouble taken off her hands; but an account will be 
ee aes ae ee ee Bank, in Mon tague S Street, Russell Square; one of the best and most cheaply 














uP rhe following extract from the First Report illustrates yet farther how wees —— arise; 

rence to the Case Book gives the continually recurring and yerages kar 

“Is cpliged to maintain an invalid aleter, whe has no one else to look to. aan 1, 34, 2, $1, - IV. A HOME FOR GOVERNESSES DURING THE INTERVALS BETWEEN 

Powe oak, “ah ~ a : i uphold 8 ya et badenn tees » 68, THEIR ENGAGEMENTS. 

mot! twenty years.””— 3 52, 75, oune street — 

bok Incapab pable aetna aetna extreme ‘cunene excitement, caused by over-exertionand | goa y°C,4 a a ls pm aie epnetinn, te Sees: =n, EMegg in wey aes fe 

jety.’"—Cases re-engagements accou strat house, angemen 
- * aes a ane from over-exertion, never giving herself any rest, having a mother dependent on are so private and a ton “ ie, that = of the ic for regitat eae aie Ce ns 

er.” 
apports an aged mother, with a heart affection.””—Case 42. V. A SYSTEM OF REGISTRATION, FREE OF EXPENSE TO G0- 
“Had are saved & ite money, but lent ai to a Saatian, by eo Case 73. - VERNESSES 
| parents, and t ans of a widowed sister.’’—Case 65. Books bei: ided at th: y both 
~* (Her ler ed, om his family unprovi for, and they have been enticely supported by her ex- the Nobility ing provide find tne Lened pole L ph tA for selection ; ee es ee connexion of 
ertions.””—Case the Society Y affords great advantages to the Governess, without any the slightest expense. 
a ie helped to ae up poven younaes pep ery = a 58. The above are in full operation. 
O Bu er at sters,”"— 

 Raucated two younger sisters and a niece.” <Case Sle ” Vi, AN ASYLUM FOR AGED GOVERNESSES. 

* Her only r ning parent still dependent on her.’'— 40. t which Commi ae hope to make to im the condition of 
Supported both parents with the assistance ofa te oa ool 33. Governesses, so many will still be ariven | into the profession by family misf and will still be prevented 
Had the entire support of both parents for nearly twenty years.””—Case 30. by the claims of their kindred from making any provision ion for own time of weakness and ill health, 

** Supported her mother for fourteen years.’’—Cases 21, 29. it seems a duty to invite attention to the opening of a separate fund for this purpose. As they have said in 

« Devoted all her earnings to the education of her five nieces, who all became Governesses.’’—Case 93. | the Report tor 1846, the Committee desire to see this Fund vat begun. 

“*Saved nothing during twenty-six years of exertion, having supported her mother, three younger They think that they ought to have 1000/. a year from investments or definite subscriptions, in order (0 
sisters, and a brother, and educated the four. 7 Case 41. make a fair ning, with the hope of perm: arrangements; their present income is — and bene- 
1 P me s ny Donations for this purpose will be invested to ope in securing a certain income; and 
These are but from a Ps is quite for the meet these m may be A sage increase iscieg of Legacies The ot a house would, of course, mate:ially 

ted Sie the howe om es : + te . hee a a ge hether the Ladies ad- 
Felatives may one day meet similar trials. This is a cause to interest especially the sufferers’ own fellowsla. | miter ws, Tainan Gsar titéaiie neler, aiaenie aration, whether t small 
bourers. An annual 5s. or 10s, from each individual of ti these aa would vonid afford ample funds funds for all. personal expen Ae! be otal dene farnished 2 ws ta and Atteodonee ay ray odes 100% 

II. ANNUITY PUND. ELECTIVE ANNUITIES TO AGED GOVERN. | “"" 

ESSES, SECURED ON INVESTED CAPITAL AND THUS INDEPENDENT ON VII. A COLLEGE FOR GOVERNESSES, AND ARRANGEMENTS FOR A 
= PROSPERITY OF THE INSTITUTION. DIPLOMA. 


is necessary ital should be raised, from the interest of which t 
puiees to grant Annuities f from annual — bscriptions, at nag which ang ge = ot 





























Laing, M. lonorary Secretary, 6: 

ittee. cretary, at the Office, ‘32 Sackt Sackville Street. 

teresting manner. The Bishop of Durham, feeling for the unsuc- . 

imilar grant from nine other parties; and in a fortnight the amount sail OF BEQUEST. 

ds made by a Lady, and similarly met. “TI give and bequeath unto the Treasurer, for the time being, of an Institution — or known by the 

7, 4 ——— reg ery | eran nted — funded on oo sone ot « = ————— —— .RNT INSTITUTION,’ established in the year 1845, the sum of to 

nnui beari heir own name. l= ised paid t read: goods, a persona effect 

lowships and Scholarships are thus founded for eae of the other sex, who labour wit th the mind, and surely charge with the rok. Be Ke same > (and not 4 out-of mas y part wa a = which, es . An. Ae t4 

be forgetful of those whose minds labour to mould the. characters of English wives and applied towards carrying on the laudable designs < of the said Institution. - 














Donations of Stock or Money, sufficient to establish an Annuity—5001., 750/., 1000/.,—will be funded in the N.B.—Devises of land, or bequests of money charged on land, are void by the Statute of 
pames of Trustees; the Annuity bearing the founder's name; and the patronage, if he wish it, reserved to Mortmain, but money or stock may be given by will, the same not being directed to be laid oul. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


EDWARD J. DENT, 
82 STRAND, COCKSPUR STREET, AND 34 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


Chronometer anv GHatch- Maker to the Queen and H.U.H, Prince Albert, 
SS = = Zoo 
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COLD MEDAL OF THE HICHEST ORDER OF MERIT, 
Presented through the Minister of Public Instruction, at St. Petersburgh, to Epwarp J. Dent, by command of his 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia, as a testimony to the unequalled performance of his recently invented 
Patent Chronometers, during the Grand Russian Chronometrical Expedition of 1843. 





The following is an Extract from a Letter from M. Srruve, Member of the Academy, and First Astronomer of 
the Central Observatory, St. Petersburgh, to G. B. Arry, Es@., Astronomer Royal :— 

‘‘ With respect to the quality of the Chronometers, a very considerable difference between them has been most 
“ distinctly marked ; and I hasten to inform you, that among the great number of Chronometers [81] of so many 
“ distinguished Artists, rnz Dents HAVE HELD THE FIRST RANK IN A BRILLIANT MANNER. I have to request you 
‘¢ will announce this to Mr. Dent: present to him my congratulations on this result, and tell him that I shall shortly 
‘* write to him to thank him most sincerely for the great assistance which he has afforded towards the success of the 

* expedition, by sending us his admirable Chronometers.” 


It is necessary to state that, in the original letter, the words in small capitals were underlined with a double line, 
and that in Italics with a single one. 
Extract from the 4to work of M. Srruve, entitled, “ Expédition Chronométrique, exécutée par l’ordre de 
Sa Majesté L’Empereur Nicolas 1¢.” 
“M. E. Dent, de Londres, nous a fourni les Chronométtres qui, sans contestation, ont contribué le plus 
** efficacement & l’exactitude du résultat de notre expédition.”’ 
“Mr. E. Dent, of London, has furnished us with the Chronometers which, beyond dispute, have contri- 
“ buted most effectually to the exactitude of the result of our expedition.” 





E. J. DENT has the further satisfaction of announcing that, as an additional reward for the performance of his Patent 
Chronometers in 1844, H.I.M. the Emperor has been graciously pleased to confer upon E, J. DENT the appointment and title 
of * Chronometer Maker to H. I. M. the Emperor of Russia.” 

“ ASHBURNHAM House, 

“SIR, “16th January, 1845. 

“ By an official letter dated 58; of December, 1844, Monsieur the Minister of Public Instruction has just informed me, that 
His Majesty the Emperor, as a recompense for the useful service you rendered the Chronometrical Expedition confided to M. de Struvé, has 
deigned to grant you the title of ‘‘ Chronometer Maker to H. I. M. the Emperor of Russia.” 

“It is with real pleasure that I hasten to inform you of this, and take this occasion to offer you the assurance of my entire regard. 

“To Mr. Dent. “ Brunnow.” 


E. J. DENT has just received the following gratifying Testimonial of the working of his Chronometers in the Expeditions 
of 1845 and 1846: - . 
“ Ministry of War Department of the General Staff, Section 2. 
“SIR, St. Petersburg, Jan. 9, 1847.—No. 140. 
. Be “ The Director of the Chief Observatory, M. Struvé, in the Report which he presented to me of the Chronometrical Expeditions made 
in Russia in the years 1845 and 1846, according to the instructions of the Imperial General Staff, highly praises your disinterested co-operation in the 
success of these Expeditions, providing them with such excellent Chr ters, made by you. 
“ T regard it as a most agreeable duty to express to you, sir, my most sincere and grateful thanks for the particular care which you have taken in the 
co-operation of this scientific enterprise, whose success is owing to the strictness and the distinguished work of your Chronometers. 
“I beg you, sir, to accept the assurance of my best respects. (Signed) RG, 
‘ General Quartermaster of the Chief Staff of His Imperial 
“To Mr. Dent, Artist, London.” Majesty, General Adjutant. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE — 
The Nobility, Subscribers, and the Pul eee semsemnly | inform- 
there will be a Granp Exrra Nicur “y Tuurspay next, A 
Soa 1847, when will be pertormed Donizetti's VELISIR DAMO £; 
H Menarin, core, Signor F. 


a, 
ts of the hey will be presented a favourite Pas de 
Parrot his first ay ance this 
aby M. Paul Taglioni), entitled * Pos- 


i a 8 = vou PIVERTISSEMENT in Mdile. 
Cerito and M. St. it rst appearance t! appear. 
After which, the Third Act of oo neo su Opera, I DUE 
FOSCARI; Lucrezia, Madame ; Jacopo Foscari, Signor 
Signor Sats e ow al ‘ignor Colett 

‘To conclude with the hi eae N let jp (by 
M. Paul Bag re the M Signor Pugni, the ps AMA ir. Charles 
M entitled O RITHIA; ou, Orr CAMP at. iAdows - 
thia. Mi Hie Lucile ps Marthesia, Madame Ci 
Montfort; and Alceis, M. Paul Taglioni. 


PAaLLaDiuM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


Established 1924. 
Directors. 

~ John Barrow, Bart., F.R.S. Bours Harvey, Esq. 

“ LC. John Bovanquet RN. aa Sir T. ‘iicmatte, 

robert eee 

Hitote Dontiae F _ 1 Ski 

probed ‘Elliott S. ue! nner, 
Joseph Esdail sg Sir William per <a 
Wa. A. Guy, M.D. 


Physician—Seth Thompson, M.D. 


New Rares or Premrum.—The Directors of this Society, with ne view 
of meeting the wants and wishes be fe of persons w! 
the Present J raige oA of Reduced Premiums to a Prospective. a in 
the shape of an — to their Policies, have constructed a new Scale, 
based on the safest and most approved data, viz.; the ‘a 
recent: oonnlies oo Committee of Actuaries, from the records of seven 

teen of the ndon offices, including the Amicable and the Equi- 





James ——— 


tie Society now offers the following advantages: 
The Lowest Scale of Premium which can be safely adopted, 
EXxamMPLe. 
For an Assurance of £100, payetlo at death, 
ie eee See 
ae Tee a 
ae. Bs ORL 
Other ages at proportionate rates. 
a large capital; an influential pro- 
ary ; nal cece Sine of On elles and the satisfactory results of its 


ity in the settlement of claims, which are payable within three 
a. ist fon the = proof. 

to travel in any part of Easene, —— extra premium. 

Loans equivalent 4 the value of the po! 


To those desire to secure ~ tive bonus, bya 
tall ‘additional outlay, the deed of settlement assigns Four-fifths of the 
of premium at the 


a uses may be d for 
option of the assured, by which arrangement the amount originally assyred 
may be kept up at a continually cost. 

Insurances effected on on joint a we well as on single lives, for short terms or 
srgeaien, ann fe to meet any specified contingency. 

may be paid in one Cod ga in any other equitable manner to 
t 
at 94 ye it ceured Ne adndlated on the policy at the time of effect- 
of satisfactory 


Trance, or at an’ nF orden ui 
in toe adoration sulfone wil iy , either at the 


very will be yay to assurers, 

“wo. 7 Waterloo Place, London; or by the Society's 4 agents, esta- 
in all principal towns. 

Jan, 1847, 


HURCH of ENGLAND LIFE and FIRE 
ASSURANCE INSTITUTION, Loraury, LONDON. | Em. 
ial, One il on (A Lit of the Proprietors enroll enrolled in She hie 


LIFE.—This Institution adopts both the Mutual and Propri L Systane 

ife to the Mutual ro 
of this branch, whilst those 

the lowest possible r — of — 


fully pro- 
capital of the aes. 
FIRE,—The Premiums for Assurance cl at the 
i rat | rates, with a ‘a reduction of 19f per centonthe RESIDENCES | (2 
and FURNITURE of CLERGYMEN. 


Prospectuses, the necessary Forms, and every requisite information fc 
effecting Assurances, may be obtained on application at Head Office, 


WM. EMMENS, Secretary. 


annhtedd 








J, LODGE, Secretary and Actuary. 








LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
& ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
of all in station, assure with this 8; 
rer oe a id jaciety on 
Prem! uired -risk, 
mane Powe wishing to iste, or rede in, other parts of the world, may 
also effect Policies at a small increase of Premium. 

Fourth Division of Profiis. 
detailed report published| the Boru: clared—a 
man ofthe anon Reoeava Funo~of the fuvuraie prope po wpe 

, and of the state of the Society generall obtained, free 
of expense, of any of the Society's Agents, or by a letter to 
EO, H. PINCKARD, Secretary 

No. 78 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


ENDRIE'S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 


eo seins escticn lt the ioe posmsleel, henetieial cial effects on ex- 
cess “allt 1s found to have an grecable de- 








[)NiteD KINGDOM ZIFE ASSURANCE 


8 Waterloo ioe My mat, oe pe George- aioe Edinburgh ; 
St. Vincent-Place, Glasgow. 
Directors. 
James Stuart, Esq., Chairman, 

Hananzt Dz Castn2o, Deputy-Chairman, 
F. C. Maitland, » Bag. 
William eee sq. 
John Ritchie. = 
F.H, Thomson, Sq. 


Samuel Anderson, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. 

E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Resident. 
Charles Downes, Esq. 

Charles Graham, Esq. 


This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the most 
perfect security in a large paid-up Capital, aud in the great success 
which has attended it since its commencement in 1834, 


Its Annual Income being upwards of £84,000. 


In 1841 the Cocina? added a Bonus of 2/, per cent per annum on 
the sum assured to all Policies of the Participating Class from the 
time they were effected. 

The Bonus added to Policies from March 1834 to the 31st December, 
1840, is as follows:— 


Sum Assured. Time Assured, 
£5000. = 6 Years 10 ere e 
5000, «6 Years e . 
5000, «= 4 Years eo ° 400 0 0 
5000 . 2 Years ‘as* . 200 0 0 - 


The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale; and 
only One-half need be paid for the first Five Years, where the Tnsur- 
ance is for Life. 

Parties wisbing to secure the benefit of the next division of profits in 
1848 should make immediate application. 

Loans made on Policies to the extent of half the sum to be assured, on 
securit: iy approved by the Directors of the Company. 

No Entrance-money or charge, except the Policy stamp. 


Sum added to Policy. 
683/. 6. 8d. 





ISTULA INFIRMARY.—The ELEVENTH 
ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL of this Charity will be held at the 
ALBION, ALDERSGATE STREET, on MONDAY, April 19, 1847. 
The Right Hon. Sir G. SABRC Lord Mayor, President, 
N THE CHAIR. 
Fate el 
Digby, The Right Hon, Earl Pereira, Lient.-General, M.L. 
Denaen The Right Hon, Lord | Cope or gee + Ald., M.P. 
oGhiet Susi Gibbs, Michael, Esq.. Ald. 
the ‘Hon, Sir J. Humphrey, John 4. 1 ae M.P. 
Forbes, "Sir Charles, Bart. Jobnson, Jobn, Esq., A 
Pirie, Sir John, Bart., Ald. Kelly, Thomas, Eaq 
Sebright, Sir "Thomas Gage, Bart. | Wilson, Samuel, ‘a , Ald. 
Mael can, Major-General Sir H., 


Barclay, David, Esq., M.P, 
-B. 
Lushington, Lieut.-General Sir J. 


Deacon, John, Esq. 
Hoare, Henry, nea” 
Law, G.C.B. 
Marshall, Sir Chapman, Ald. 
Tennent, Sir James Emerson 





Loyd, Lewis, E: 
Masterman, Neon, Esq., M.P. 
Saltmarshe, Christopher, Esq. 
Treasurer. 
John Masterman, Esq., M.P., V.P. 
Stewards. 
Alderman. 


Lieut -General Sir J, 


Mr. Sheriff’ a Francis, Esq. 


Jones, John, Esq. 


Samuel L 
malian,’ ts ae How- 
ard, Esq, 


Dune ON TABLE AT Fiys Fon Haty-Past Five o'CLocg PRECISELY. 
Tickets, One Guinea. 


Fiahets to ie pore of rocured of the Stewards at the Bar f the Ahem, el of 
jarter, Esq., Secretary, £5 Philpot Lane, City, 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for th the 

ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE.—The next Meeti: ‘ing will beh id 

at OXFORD, and will commence on WEDN. ESDAY, the 25d ot JUNE, 
1847. JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., GRxERAL Tass sete 
2 Duke Street, ‘Adelphi, London ' 


RT-UNION of LONDON.—The ANNUAL 

ee MEETING to receive the —— Report, and to 

purehase of Works of Ari, Will be 

beld in the THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE ‘by the kind permission 

— Bunn, Esq.), on TUESDAY, the 27th inst., at 11 for 12 o clock 
P y 





The Receipt for the current year will admit. 
His Royal Highness the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE will preside, 
GEORGE GODWI 
Lewis POCOCK, {Honorary Secretaries, 


4 Trtige ha ape 16, sated 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


On the 24th inst. will be published, in post Syo, 
HE STUDENT of SALAMANCA, 
By the Author of ** Peninsular Scenes and Sketches.” 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





Next week will be published, 8vo, 
N ENCYCLOPEDIA of the FINE ARTs 


in the 10TH — lita CENTURIES. By the MONK THFopHI. 
LUS; Translated with Expl Notes, and a notice of the practice of 
oil Painting, previous to the time of the Van Eycxs. 

By ROBERT HENDRIF, Junior. 

John Murray, pibomarie Street. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


A Cheap Edition of 20,000 copies. Price 3d. each, or 21s. per 100, 
SPLANATION of the MINUTES of COUN. 


ON EDUCATION, — The eee in its relations to the 
STATE, Che a and the CONGREGATIO: 
john Murray, Albemarle ~al 
to be had of all Booksellers in Town and “Country. 








In 2 vols. fcp. 8vo, Twelve Shillings, 


HE FALL of NINEVEH: 


By EDWIN ATHERSTONE. 
Also, by the same Author, 


onee VAST DAYS of HERCULANEUM; 


“A "A MIDSUMMER-DAY’S DREAM: aPoem. 3s. 
The SEA- KINGS in ENGLAND: an Historical 


Romance. 5 vols. 
wines Pickering, 177 Piccadilly. 


a Poem, 





In post 8vo, price 2s. 
ICHELET’ S FRENCH REVOLUTION; a 
dinary work just published in Paris. 
Translated by C, COCKS, 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 


INE VIEW of the NEW HOUSES of 
LORDS.—The BUILDER of SATURDAY, April 17, price 3d., or 
stamped for the country 4d., will contain a correct perspective view of the 
of Lords (the first rad gee B - rati new Houses of Par. 

ll description of the decorations. It will also contain 

pow pene of great interest connected with architecture, buili. 


Covent Garden, 








ing, art 
ice, 4 Y @ York 8 





ODGSON and ABBOTT’S EAST INDIA 
wR hereed ALE.—E. ABBOTT, the sole aple surviving partner of 2 
wast ong g 


by nthe F 1 sold to the Trade, — 
ly ‘acu can 
srangly recommended y the rewery, ae . 


City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street. 


O VISITORS to the CONTINENT; 
and - ARTISTS,—Messrs. J. and R, M‘CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agent am ‘seb, quar, a aoe Academy, No. 7 Old J aay bee, ye 


pee tad s ot Fine Ans. Boggage, Sc. 2 fom all all arts yor the 
the Custom-H hy 


that the: 
Content for ‘iering ough to all parts of the J 


Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and e ete wee a) pe 
had on application at their Office as above. Pari: 
Chenue, No. 28 Rue Croix des Petits Champs (established upwards of 30 
—. ars), Packer and Custom-House Agent to the French Court and to the 








LITERATURE AND ART, 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
“A the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of 

BRITISH anTiS is open daily from Ten till Five. 
Admission, ls. Catalogue, 1s. 


WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





in the 
bland 
inary 





Baron oy 2 ae aa 


akg pt 


R. HENDRIE, 
RFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 ann i TicHBoRNE STREET, REGENT’s QuApnanr, 


ate inden th 








OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS. — The FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
WILL OPEN, at their Gallery, 5 PALL MALL EAST, on MONDAY, 
April 26, from Nine till Dusk. 
a de sas owed 





6d. 
J. W. WRIGHT, Szc. 


HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS will oa their bgt ANNUAL 
jtocees hotel on MONDAY Gallery, 55 PALL MALL, near St. 


: i ls. 6d 
JAMES FAHEY, Sgcrzrany. 











In fep. Svo, cloth boards, price 5s. . 
P OEMS by DE BERANGER 
Translated by W. ANDERSON. 
With Memoir and Portrait. The whole approved by M. de Beranger. 
Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox; London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 





In 1 vol. post Svo, price 8s, 6d, cloth, with Coloured I!lustrations, 
FR SCOLLEC TIONS of MALTA, SICILYfand 
the CONTINENT. 
By PENRY WILLIAMS, Jun., Esq, 


London; W, 8, Orr and Co., Am an Gomer, gad 147 Strand ; 
and Fraser and Co, Edinburg 





Bp. Mant on a Future State. Sixth Edition. 
In 12mo, price 4s. 6d., the Sixth Edition of 
HE HAPPINESS of the BLESSED, con- 


sidered as to the Particulars of their State; their Recognitim o 
each other in that state; and its Difference nce of Degrees. 


By RICHARD MANT, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Down and 


Connor, 
s St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 








In 8vo, price 6s, 6d. 
NNOTATION S on ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE 
to the ROMANS, designed chiefly for Students of the Greek Tex!, 
By THOMAS WILLIAMSON PEILE, D.D 
Head Master of Repton Sc’ ; late Fellow and Tutor in the University of 
Durham; and formerly Fellow of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





New History of the Bible. 

In 2 vols. small 8vo, price 12s. 
HE HISTORY of the OLD TESTAMENT, 
ot ba ncn CHARACTERS, — orp hen a 
Sree and their Fusslment, more soiivas aan relating to the 
Messiah, For the Use of Fam: 


By the Rev. nema JAMES TRIMMER, B.A., 
Chaplain the Duke of Sutherland. 


Rivingtons, St, Paul’s Churchyard, and Wenndes Place: 
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REAT REDUCTION in the PRICE of 
Fee ten ts tal eiention to the gout hates. 
rr eowmly tae the, Pree of German, Boks, & age tock 
which they a be eae AT EF past en vestigt af eight postage ames. 
A NEW CATALOGUE of ELEMENTARY 
exc and ITALIAN WORKS. 
Dulau and Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37 Scho Square, 





New Edition, 1 vol. 8vo, price 12s. 


UNIVERSAL PRONOUNCING and 

NY cRIticCAL FRENCH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, upon an 
=. new Plan, containing above 30,000 Terms, Names, Acceptations, 

5 Modes of Expression, and New Words, not in any Lexicographer, 
bras» is added a Dictionary of French and English Sea Terms a 
ctor the use of the Navy. 

By N. G. DUFIEF. 
Also, New Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 16s. 
DUFIEF’S NATURE DISPLAYED in her 
oDEof TEACHING FRENCH. 
Dulau and Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37 Soho Square. 





Treatment of Negroes in America. 
In post 8vo, with Frontispiece, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
HE LIFE and ADVENTURES of ZAMBA, 
an African Negro King; and his Experience of Slavery in South 
pam. Written by Himself, 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 
Infi8mo, cloth, price 5s. 6d. 
ELECT POETRY, Chiefly Sacred, of the Reign 
.) of King James the First. 
Collected and Edited by EDWARD FARR, 9 
, “ of the of Queen Elizabeth,” “ Gems of 
iitor of “ Select may Posten” hy = , 
Cambridge: Deightons; London: J. W. Parker. 








In 12mo, price 5s., Second Edition, enlarged, 


\ NNOTATIONS on the ACTS of the APOS- 
i lected, designed principally for the Use 
bindid ae oe A Degree, Students for joly Orders, &c. 
ith College and Senate-House Examination Pa, = ha 
.T. R. MASKEW, M.A. of Sidney Sussex lege, Cam! ge, 
te Tad Master of the Exdowed School, Dorch ‘ 
Cambridge: Deightons; London: G. Bell. 








In 12mo, cloth, price 6s, 
DARI S- 2 S ERM ON & 
| By the Rev. HARVEY GOODWIN, M.A., 
Late Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge : Deighton’s; London: Rivingtons. 





Captain Napier’s Florentine History. 
In 6 vols. small 8vo, price 9s. each, 
APIER’S FLORENTINE HISTORY, from 
‘ fet yey —— Records to the Accession of Ferdinand the 
hind, Gi yu 3 
aber erence Ot 
Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 





In 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
HE NATURE and TREATMENT of GOUT. 
By WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTSON, M.D. 
Physician to the Buxton Bath Charity. 
“We have read this treatise with much interest: it is not only replete 
rey bt itis conveyed nan agreeable and interesting mannet.*— 
t an i 
jinbur Metical and Surgical —— 


London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





Price Four Shillings, 
N CATARACT, and its Appropriate Treat- 
noel the Legare dalivered at the Haya Westminster Ophthalmic 
By CHARLES GARDINER GUTHRIE, 
Assistant Surgeon to the Hospital. 
J, Churchill, Princes Street, Soho; W. Renshaw, 556 Strand. 





Boyd's Anthon's Cicero. 
New Edition, 12mo, roan, price Six Shillings, 
SELECT ORATIONS of CICERO, with 
Sask a phical, an 


English C d Hi - 
ma Js an ’ 


an 
Legal 





By CHARLES ANTHON, LL.D. 
ih Additions and Emendations, by Jamzs Bory, LL.D., one of the 
Masters of the High School, Edinburgh, 


Also, the following Books by Anrnow:— 
Horace, 72. 6d, Greek Grammar, 4s. 
Sallust, 58. Greek Prosody, 2s. 6d. 
Greek Reader, 7s. 6d. Latin Grammar, 4s. 
Cesar’s Commentaries, 68. Homer’s Iliad, 7s. 6d, 


Racid of Virgil, 7s, 6d, 


+* A Catalogue of Popular Standard Works can be had on application, 
London: William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside, 





Now ready, price le, 


HE BOOK of ENTERTAINMENT for OLD 


and YO! > 
lig ome which will be found an Amusing Railway Travel 


tact Par forms scomplete Book in itself, consisting of six sheets of 
willbe, if Ags » by eminent Artists, and 
T. B. Sharpe, 15 Skinner Street, Snow Hill; Simpkin 


. 8 
Marshall, and Co, > 
Dulteliss in Town and Cosates Court; and may be had of all 





NEW WORKS. 


1. 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. CLXXII. 8vo, 6s. [On Wednesday last. 
To be published in April. 


2. 

The CHURCH of the FUTURE; 
or, an Inquiry into its Prospects, Constitution, and Import. 
By the Chevalier C.C. J. BUNSEN. Translated under the 
superintendence of the Author. Post 8vo, 9s. 6d. ip 

eady. 


The BYWAYS of HISTORY. By 


Mrs. PERCY SINNETT. 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. [Ready: 


4. 

YOUTHFUL LIFE and PIC- 
TURES of TRAVEL; being the Autobiography of Joanna 
ScHOPENHAUER. Translated from the German. 2 vols. fep. 
8vo, 12s. (Ready. 


TWELVE YEARS AGO: a Tale. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Letters to my Unknown Friends.” Fep. 
8vo, 6s. 6d. (Ready. 


6. 

J 
The AMATEUR GARDENER’S 
CALENDAR: being a Monthly Guide as to what should be 
avoided as well as what should be done in a Garden in each 
Month, with plain Rules how to do what is requisite. By 

Mrs. LOUDON. 16mo, numerous I)lustrations, 7s. 6d. 
[On Wednesday next. 


CONSTANTINE TISCHEN- 


DORFF’S TRAVELS in the EAST. Translated from the 
German. 16mo, 6s. 6d. [On Wednesday next. 


8. 

IBERIA WON: a Poem, descriptive 
of the Peninsular War, With Impressions from recent Visits 
to the Battle-grounds, and copious Historical and Illustrative 
Notes. By T. M. HUGHES, Author of “ Revelations of 
Spain,” &c. Post 8vo, 10s. éd. 


. 9. 
MATERIALS for a HISTORY of 


OIL-PAINTING,. By CHARLES LOCK EASTLAKE, Esq., 
R.A. 8vo, 16s. 


10. 

An INTRODUCTION to EN- 
GLISH ANTIQUITIES. By J. ECCLESTON, B.A., 
Head Master of Sutton Coldfield Grammar School. 68vo, 
Wood Engravings, 21s, 


Recently published. 
1. 
The Rev. R. A. F. BARRETT’S 


SYNOPSIS of CRITICISMS on DOUBTFUL and DIS- 
PUTED PASSAGES ofthe OLD TESTAMENT. Vol. I. 8vo, 
28s.; or in Two Half-Volumes, I4s. each. 

[To be continued Quarterly, 


12. 

An ENCYCLOPEDIA of CIVIL 
ENGINEERING, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. 
By EDWARD CRESY, F.S.A., C.E. One very large vo- 
lume, 8vo, with above 3000 Woodcuts, 3/, 13s. 6d, 


13. 

A DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE, and ART, Edited by Prof.W.T. BRANDE, 
F.R.S.; assisted by J. CAUVIN. 8vo, Woodcuts, 32, 


4. 
LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


of PLANTS. Including all the Plants found in, or intro- 
duced o Great Britain, 8vo, nearly 10,000 Woodcuts, 
32. 13s. 6d. 


ba ’ 

The DOMESTIC MANAGE- 
MENT of the SICK-ROOM, in Aid of Medical Treatment 
for the Cure of Disease. By Dr. A. ANTHONY TODD 
THOMSON. New Edition, Post 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


16. 

THOUGHTS on the NATURE 
and TREATMENT of several SEVERE DISEASES of the 
HUMAN BODY. By Dr. E. J. SEYMOUR, F.R.S., late 
Physician to St. George’s Hospital, Vol, I.: comprising, 
1, Diseases of the Stomach; 2, Gout; 3. Mental Derange- 
ment; 4, Sciatica, 8vo, 10s. 


W. 
Dr. W. FERGUSSON’S (late of 


Windsor) NOTES and RECOLLECTIONS of a MEDICAL 
LIFE. Edited by the Author’s Son, 8vo,7s, 6d. 





London: Longman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans, 





MR. COLBURN 


WILL FUBLISH IMMEDIATELY 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY 
ROUND the WORLD. 


By Sir GEORGE SIMPSON, 
Gevernor in Chief of the Hudson’s Bay Company's Terri- 
tories in North America. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Map, &c. 

This narrative of Sir George Simpson will unquestionably 
be considered as one of the most interesting among all those 
of our adventurous travellers, The great novelty of the ex- 
pedition arises from its having been principally performed 
overland. The position and influence of the author, his en- 
terprise and scientific attainments, have enabled him to make 
extensive additions to our limited knowledge of the various 
interesting portions of the globe which he traversed. The 
contributions to the geography of the great American conti- 
nent in particular, over which he proceeded from Canada to 
Vancouver, will be found extremely valuable, as well as his 
notices of the various tribes of the aborigines with whom he 
came in econtact—his résidence at Sitka, and account of the 
Alentian Archipelago—his descriptions of Kamschatka and 
Siberia—and his journeys over those vast regions of the Rus- 
sian Empire, concerning which we have hitherto received 
such scanty information, 


II. 
MEMOIRS of VISCOUNTESS 

SANDON, 

MISTRESS OF THE RoBes TO QUEEN CAROLINE, ConsoRT 
or GeorGe II.; 

Including the Correspond of the most celebrated Persons 

of her Times, now first published from the Originals. 

By Mrs. A, T. THOMSON, 
Author of “‘ The Life of the Duchess of Marlborough,” &c. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 


Charlotte Clayton, Viscountess Sandon, was attached to 
the Court of our Hanoverian Sovereigns almost as soon as 
the first of them arrived in this country ; and shortly obtain- 
ing unbounded influence over Caroline, Princess of Wales, 
subsequently Queen, she indirectly exercised considerable 
power in the Government, and was the medium of communi- 
cation between the Queen and her subjects, even ofthe high- 
est distinction; for as soon as she was established as a royal 
favourite she received letters from all quarters—Church and 

tate, Art, Literature, and Science apparently rivalling each 
other in urging their representatives to advocate their indivi- 
dual interest at St. James’s, whilst an equally eager crowd of 
her own sex, many of them belonging to the highest families 
in the kingdom, were paying court to her by keeping her in- 
formed of every thing of importance that was going on within 
their observation; several of her relations also being in, at- 
teudance upon the Royal Family, who were likewise in con- 
stant communication with her, the amount of gossip and 
anecdote which in time accumulated upon her hands can 
scarcely be conceived. 





Itt. 
Volume XZ. of Agnes Strickland’s 
Lives of the Queens of England. 


Iv. 
EVELYN HARCOURT. 
A Novel. 


By Mrs. GASCOIGNE, 
Authoress of “ Temptation; or, a Wife’s Peril,” &c. 
3 vols. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE ALSO JUST PUBLISHED. 


I, 
4&4 SECOND EDITION OF 
TANCRED. 
By B. DISRAELI, M.P, 3 vols, 


II. 
A Third Edition of Hochelaga; 
Or, England in the New World; 
Edited by ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. 
Author of ‘* The Crescent and the Cross.” 
2 vols,, 21s, bound, 






11I. 
Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage 
For 1847. 
New and Revised Edition, 

Corrected throughout to the present time, from the Personal 
Communications of the Nobility, &c., and 
CONTAINING ALL THE NEW CREATIONS. 

1 vol. (compeiging as much matter as 20 ordinary volumes), 
illustrated with 1500 Engravings of Arms, &c., 38s. bound. 

‘*The most complete, the most convenient, and the cheap- 
est work of the kind ever offered to the public.”—Sun. 


Henrx Coisurn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street, 
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8 New Burlington Street, April 17, 1847. 
MR. BENTLEY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS 
JUST READY. 


I. 
A VISIT TO IRELAND IN THE 
SUMMER OF 1846. 


By Mrs. FREDERIC WEST. 
1 vol., with Illustrations, 


11 
MARMADUKE HERBERT; 
OR, THE FATAL ERROR. 

By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON, 
Author of the “ Femme de Chambre,” &e. 


3 vols. 


Ill. 
SMILES AND TEARS; 
OR, THE ROMANCE OF LIFE. 


By CHARLES WHITEHEAD, 
Author of “ Richard Savage.” 


3 vols, [Now ready. 


Iv. 
JOTTINGS from the SABRETASCH 
of a CHELSEA VETERAN. 
1 vol, 


TRACY ; OR, THE APPARITION. 


Author of “ Wid ~ Gong Wan “ 
lows an lowers, land Castle,” 
‘* The Chevalier,” &c. a 


3 vols, 


ALSO, NOW READY. 


THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION 
IN FRANCE; 


OR, THE HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. 
By the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” “ Father Darcy,” &c, 
2 vols, 8vo, with Portraits, &c., 14. 10s. bound, 


11. 

1 MAXWELI’S . 
HILL-SIDE and BORDER SKETCHES; 
Witn Lecenps or THE CHEVIOTS ANDTHE enna. 

2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s, 


IIl. 


MISS PARDOE’S LOUIS XIV. 
AND THE COURT OF FRANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, &c., 27. 2s. bound. 


‘ . Iv. 
MEMOIRS OF JACQUES CUR, 
THE FRENCH ARGONAUT. 


By. Miss. COSTELLO, 
Author of “A Summer amongst the Bocages,” &c, 


8vo, with Portrait, &c., 14s. 


Vor. I. of Sir HARRIS NICOLAS’S 
HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 


8vo, with Engravings, 14s. bound. 


————— 


RIDDLF ANP ARNOLD’S ENGLISH-LATIN LEXICON, 


On Friday, April 23d, will be published, in One large Volume, 8vo, price 25s. cloth, a 


COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN LEXIcoy 


Founded on the 7c. Dictionary of Dr Charles Ernest Georges. 


the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A. 
Author of “ A Teannieie Latin-English Dictionary,” &c.; and 


The Rev. T. KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS; 
FRANCIS and JOHN RIVINGTON; and JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 


NEW WORK BY MRS. BUTLER. 





On. Wednesday next, in Two Volumes, post 8vo, 


A YEAR OF CONSOLATIOY, 


By Mrs. BUTLER, late FANNY KEMBLE, 


Just published, in Two Volumes, post 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 
JOURNAL OF A FEW MONTHS’ RESIDENCE IN PORTUGAL, 
AND GLIMPSES OF THE SOUTH OF SPAIN, 
By A LADY. © 





EDWARD MOXON, 44 Dover Street. 





Nearly ready, with Portrait, 8vo, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of Sir JOHN: BARROW, Bart. 


(LATE OF THE ADMIRALTY), 
INCLUDING” 


VARIOUS OBSERVATIONS AND EMPLOYMENTS PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
IN HIS PROGRESS THROUGH LIFE, FROM EARLY YOUTH TO ADVANCED AGE, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street., 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, STANDARD ILLUSTRATED WORKS 
No. CLX XII. NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION IN MONTHLY PARTS, 


| Was published on Wednesday last. To be completed in Twelve Monthly Divisions, price 4s. each, 

ContENTs. The ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE. Wit 

. CRACOW in 1815 and 1846. One Thousand Engravings on Wood, and Thirty Seven Etchings on Sied 
. SAINTS’ LIVES and MIRACLES. Uiuromtan a ee 


. PRISON VISITING. To be completed in Ten Monthly Parts, pales 2, each, 
- ARABIAN nn grag ag ee GREECE;; Pictorial, Descriptive, and Histor 
. The EMIGRANT, by Sir F. fe ba B CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. With Three Hun 
ee — To be Sicannea cietpaeedeni ain 2¢, each, 

VE POLITICAL ECONOMY of ENGLAND. 7 » 
ee ecay ct punted. The GALLERY of NATURE; a Pictorial a 


Descriptive Tour th ‘Creation, illustrative of the Wonders of 
3 ROCK and the BILLOW: HISTORICAL FIC- » Physical and By Rev. THOMAS wi 
The nomy, Phy y Geology. y Re = 


TIONS. M.A. d by . 

10. STATUTE LAW REFORM. Ne se tleaiiy teh aeles V4 ex 

- The SPANISH MARRIAGES. The POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA of NATURA 
. A PLEA for RAGGED SCHOOLS. SCIENCE. By'W. B. CARPENTER. M.D., Author hat of Pataca 


Human P! 
London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A, and C. Black. L i 4 tiring eh reap 














Mr: Drattatey’ 's Financial and Moodiery History. 


Ue. 
f Acerca MONETARY, and STATIS. | A ELEMENTARY COURSE of BF 


TICAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Revolution of 1688 ARE, — 
ved principally from Official Documents, Late Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Gon asd Cis Cle 
HOMAS DOUBLEDAY, 


E 
Author of The True Law of Population. gc. &e, oe Oe ee eso ab 
London ;: Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. ris CA eae sap teiecet 


in publish 
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